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-MONARCHY, ARISTOCRACY, 
DEMOCRACY. 

TJG takeu, as we have seea in so many ia- 
' stances, Greek words that had sense to make them 
nonsenae, it is quite natural that we should seize on 
Greek words that were themselves nonsensical. 

Monarchy never described any condition in Greece. 
Their word for sole ruler was "Tyrant," implying the 
practice of Turan, of which they knew nothing, and 
■ " Despot," derived from two Sanscrit terms, meaning 
'"country" and "ruler:" the Greeks give it as a 

I title to a hishop, and in the feminine to a lady. 
Monarchy, in the sense of one alone ruling, never 
I has had, nor can have, existence amongst men. To 
1 admit it into our vocahulary is to introduce ourselves 
iinto the land of dreams. Except in the ease of 
{physical superiority, and within reach of tlie waking 
arm, no man can do what he chooses, unless in so 
far as other men choose that he shall. If it be 
necessary to state so simple a matter, the fault must 
lie at the door of those who cannot use their eyes, 
md Tvill not hold their tongues. Let as taka wa. 
r two. 
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The modem doctrinaires glibly quote to you the 
condition of the Scottish clans as examples of 
slavery, consequently their chiefs must be monaxchs. 
General Stewart, their historian, remarks, " that ihe 
meanest clansman held as firmly to native usages' aa 
the proudest chief," He only appeared supreme 
because the people were of one mind, and he was 
their executive. 

For the Emperor of Kussia a particular term haa 
been invented — "Autocrat," which means "self- 
strength," or " strength himself." In our davish- 
ness we have accepted this amusing device as a rank 
in sovereignty superior to Monarch or to Emperor. 
The holder of this office is in a condition of depend- 
ence without parallel in ancient or in modem times, 
liable to he put to death at any moment by a few 
foreign renegades, called his servants. No form of 
procedure is requisite, no revolution required, no 
intimation is given, and no hope remains. Such is 
tlic office of Autocrator of all the Rusaias. 

Tlie Sultan of Turkey is another specimen of a 
monarch who cannot so much as make a law, or 
impose a tax. He is actually in the hands of the 
English ambassador, aa Stanislaus Augustus was in 
those of Repnin. 

Montesquieu, who has strikingly exhibited the 
absurdity contained in the words " despotic power," 
nevertheless docs quote the Emperor of China as 
the most striking instance of that quality. That 
govemment is carried on by six distinct tribunals, 
each bearing the epithet of "Sovereign." The 
Emperor has not even the faculty of inspecting the 
record of his own acts ; and while for thousands of 
j^eais the systera of government has remained un- 
fhanged, the dynasties of China \iave teRU ii^aet 
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with periodical regularity every century. Rebellion 
IB a fuudameuta] maxim of their morals and politics 
shoiild the Emperor violnte the law. An inhabitant 
of China could no more understand what you meant 
by Monarch than what you call Mandarin, or what 
country you spoke of by the name China. Really 
it becomes a question between burning histories or 
dictionaries. 

The GreeltBj as we have seen, derived from the 
land of Turan, that ia the East, their abstract notions 
of absolute power, and have been dutifully followed 
by oiiraclves. As we take up with a foreign term to 
disguise a fatuous thought, so we refer to remote 
instances to maintain a false fact. The reasoner, 
beaten in the West, claps on his wings and is oif to 
the East, and smites you down with " oriental des- 
potism." Far am I from asserting that despotism, 
in the sense of energetic will, exists in the West ; but 
I do assert that it is in the West, that you are 
furnished with that prostration of mind in the masses 
which enables perverse cunning, or perverted phi- 
lanthropy, if not to rule, at least to oppress. Far am 
I from asserting, that in tlie East, order is supreme 
over violence, but it is there that the examples are 
famished us which might shame our popular slavish- 
ness and our governing fraud. But my word goes 
for nothing, I am a bigot in respect to antiquity, a 
fanatic in respect to the East, and a blind sceptic on 
the subject of parliamentary freedom and railway 
civilization.* Well, let that pass. But here are the 

• Eome, M iar M the Weatorn ajda of the oompariaon goes, doei 
hot Boem very for from coineidBniiE with what I hnvo atated. — 

"Iha utmoat that earn bo aaid in fcvour ot Ibe gnetraasixV- ^'Soi*. 
age is, that tbo power of the Prince, l\ioaa\i teaSi-j ■aa&iB-'WA-^'™'* 
etemised alter the European mSiiniBC, and eaWstsA '^^'^ ibWj >i 
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words of a Frank and a philosopherj who has never 
been in the East, but who, having studied laws and 
institutions, may know something more about it ttan 
men who ride a Tartar trip and publish a three 
volume tour. 

" One striking feature amongst all varieties of 
Eastern governments is, to find nowhere and scarcely 
at any period, that odious despotism of degrading 
servitude, the dark genius of which, we imagined, 
towered over all Asia. Except in the Mussulman 
States, the springs of which require a peculiar study, 
the sovereign authority, surrounded with imposing 
exteriors, is not the less subject to restrictions the 
most inconvenient — I had almost said the only ones 
— which are really effective. A king of India, it is 
true, bums like the sun, and no human creature can 
contemplate him. But that superior being cannot 
raise a tax on a Brahmin, were he himself to die of 
hunger ; convert a field labourer into a merchant, or, 
infringe the slightest enactment of the civil and re- 
ligious code. An Emperor of China is the son of 
heaven, but he cannot choose a sousprefit except 
from the list of candidates presented by the colleges ; 
and if he neglected to fast himself on a day of eclipse, 
or to acknowledge publicly the faults of his govern- 
part of the adminiatration ; that the instancas of high esertcd pr&- 
rogatiTO were not bo frequent as to render property Bensibly inBEciire, 
or reduce the people to a tol&I servitude ; that the &eedam &om 
faction, the quiotaiEBB of eiecution and promptitudo of those me&- 
BuceB, which could be taken for offence or defence, made BOme com- 
pensation for the nant of a legal and detenuined liberty ; that u 
the prince commanded no mercenary arniy, thera was a tacit check 
on hira ; • • * and that this situation of England, though seem- 
ingly it approached nearer, waa in reality more remote frona a 
deapotb and Eastern monarebj than the pratenl gorerament of that 
kbigdoin, trhere the people, though guarded by multiplied laws, are 
^o^aii^ naied, defeaaeleia, and disarmed." 
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Ihtot, 10,000 pamphlets sanctioned by law would 
trace to hira his duties, and recall the observance of 
ancient mle Who dare in Europe to oppose such 
barriers to the power of Princes ? 

"I have spoken of institutions, aiid this word all 
modem and all European, may appear pompous and 
sonorous when applied to a people who knows neither 
budgets nor reports nor bills of indemnity. It cer- 
tainly is not here applied to those sudden notifications 
to a nation to change its habits on a given day. I 
avow that in this sense throughout the greatest por- 
tion of Asia there is nothing that can be called 
Institutions. The rules and principles which control 
the powerful and protect the weak are customs and 
national character baaed upon prejudices, beliefs, or 
errors. * * * These iuopose upon authority more 
effectual checks than any written stipulations, and 
from which tyranny can only emancipate itself by 
running the risk of perishing by Tiolenee. I see but 
some isolated points where nothing ia respected, 
where consideration is unknown, and where power 
rules free from obstacle. These are the spots where 
the weakness or improvidence of Asiatics have allowed 
strangers to establish themselves, moved by the sole 
desire of amaasing riches ; people without pity i'or 
men of another race, neither understanding their 
language nor sharing in their tastes, their habits, 
their feith, or their prejudices. Force alone can 
maintain for a time that absolute despotism which ia 
necessary to a handful of dominators, who will grasp 
all in the midst of a multitude which believes itself 
bound by no right to give anything. The effects of 
' such a struggle are to be obaecNeA. va. "Osia ly^-awf^ 
estaWisIiments of Asia, aad t\ve atTM\%«* 'eS- '^^'^"™^^ 
gpeak are the Europeans. ^^H 
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"A singular race is this European race. Tl 
opinions with which it is armed, the reasonings upc 
which it rests, could astonish an impartial judge, 
such an one conld be at present found on eartl 
They walk the globe, showing thcnasclves to tl 
humiliated nations as the type of beauty in the 
figures, as the basis of reason in their ideas, tl 
perfection of understanding in their imagination 
That is their unique measure. They judge all thin| 
by that rule. In their own quarrels they are agre< 
upon certain principles by which to asBassinate oj 
another with method and regularity, But right i 
nations is superfluous in dealing with orientals." 

It was in 1829 that Mr. Abel Rernuaat wrote the 
words. In 1855 they appear a prediction, not 

' description. 

If mendacious Greece has prevailed in teaching ■ 
this fable of monarchy, we can be no better off 
reference to its cognate terms. The exposure of t] 
one serves for the rest. Greece took to these wor 
in her age of speculation; we, adopting her tern 
have brought upon ourselves the decay of which, 
her case, they were the symptom. 

Nations are as diverse as the leaves of the forei 
They are constantly undergoing change in themselv) 
You may have a people changed, while the sai 
forms exist — the forms changed, and the people i 
maining the same. You may have similar forms 
various nations, and the character different, and cc 
respoudence of character with divergency of forn 
But if you make your political investigations cons' 
in classifying nations as you do plants, under Ore 
terms, and if you pretend to deduce consequent 
therefrom, jon certainly will never know a'a\t\\\n% 

tie zaezi you undertake to examioe, au4 do tio s 
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to the state which you propose to put to rights. 
More blood has been shed and more misery entailed 
by an abstraction than by the spirit of rapine and 
the lust of power. 

"Three words," said Lord Ponsonby, "have for 
axty years ravaged the world, and have done so 
because they meant nothing." He referred to" Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality." You may put in their 
places, Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy. 

"Great" and "small" are relative terms. 1 miiy 
not be speaking according to the conventioi.al 
standard, when 1 say that a Republican or a Mo- 
narcbist is a man of mean faculties ; but who will 
venture to deny the propositiou, that a Royalist at 
Washington is not less a traitor than a Republican 
m England ? 

It is not in a legal sense only, but also in an 
intellectual. That man is a traitor wlio entertains 
speculative opinions in opposition to the existing 
form of Government, because such speculation 
disqualifies him from dealing with or correcting any 
wrong. The periods of a nation may be divided into 
three ; well-being, transition, decay, The first is 
Itnovm by attention to pubhc business, the second 
by confidence reposed in men, the third by speculative 
remedies for wrong. The latter it will be perceived 
U contingent upon the employment of ambiguous 
terms. 

It is the great misfortune of Europe that the so- 
called learned portion of the various languages have 
a common origin which supply a channel for the 
infection of ail, from the corruption of any one. 
Through the Latin language, t\ie n^VikV^ <il ^^is& 

\tagioa, the fates of tbese i\a\;\OTi'a. wt(i ■Wi \«^^ 
a philosophic and \iistoT\c ^mt qI-sSk^ i'^ 
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may be considered aa one. There are, howeverj two 
great European Empires differently circumstaiiced j 
the Russian and the Turkish. I'hey have their own I 
lunguages, not affiliated to the Latin, and not in | 
themselves predisposed to original fallacies of a 
aiiDJlar order. Neither of these people have any 
affinity with Europe, nor are in the remotest degree 
sharers in its metaphysics,* However they may 
appear to be involved in it by common transactions, 
they stand wholly distinct in fortune and fate. They 
have struggled together for at least 3000 years, and 
may struggle together for 3000 years to come. 
Whatever internal wrongs may exist for either, 
whatever public dangers or disasters may overwhelm 
them, these races free from the gangrene of opinion 
possess an inherent and indestructible life. The 
Russian Empire may crumble to pieces, but the 
Russian people will hold,t and it is only when you 
have destroyed the Ottoman Empire that yon will 
understand the vitality of the Turks. 

If we review the course through which nations 
generally pass, we shall find them with a sole chief 
at the beginning and at the end. They pass from 
monarchy to aiistocracy, to oligarchy, to democracy, 
and end by despotism. Greece started under her 
heroes, and ended under her tyrants. Rome began 
with her kings, and ended with her emperors. France,- 

• It is truB that Eussia keepa in Europe a few rmtives to per- 
eanatc rotolutionarf aSectioos, tie eiiles, and legitimate oSeotioDB an 
diplomatists. 

+ The Poles aco of the eame race, but thej hare sought to make 

tliomscltes Europeane, aad the oonaequeniKs that no see are only 

vbat, in 1791, BouBBeiiu predicted for them. " You are," said be, 

"an Asiatia people; if jou want to become t. Earopeau One, joa 

•riff die." Tie Turka viU be aared bj liie j 

■Eorope fijMD that tniatake. 
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beginning with a Pharamond^ is now under a Louis 
Napoleon. England clamours for the coming man^ 
calling him by anticipation Dictator. In the first 
period they have a chief to maintain the law and 
custom, in the latter they invoke a despot for protec- 
tion against themselves. There is but one master — 
it is the law. That law has nothing on earth to do 
with the forms of the government, and thus it is that 
by disputing about the forms of government, a nation 
brings upon itself first, despotism, and then ex- 
tinction. 



^H 



n.— TYRANNY AND SLAVERY. 

All the alphabets of the West derive from a com- 
mon origiu, of which the sigusj now representative* 
of soaud, symbolized ideas. The hieroglyphics pre- 
aerved down to their last kour that original character 
conjointly with the phonetic. The signs of the 
monosyllabic languages (the Chinese) belong to the 
same category, and are actually read by nations 
speaking different languages. All these early attempts 
at writing were portraitures of the operations of the 
mind, not of the sounds of the lips, and they reveal 
to UB a proce^ exactly the reverse ol that of abstrat- 
tive, on which is based our logic and our pretensions 
to intellectual superiority. 

The readiest key is that which is furnished us by 
the hieroglyphics, of which the I'ery letters are poetiy. 
The animal kingdom furnished in its endless varieties 
a rich treasury of delineation. The beasts " of the 
hand of man," the beasts of the forest, the birds of 
the air, the fish of the sea, the crawling reptile, are 
the unmistakeable coIoutb with which to describe, to 
ennoble, or to vilily man. There is no taking of the 
common parts to form non-estant entities to bring 
down again upon the concrete, and to fill the mind 
with vagueness and the speech with pleonasm ; the 
hawk, the serpent, the hare, give you the conqueror, 
the traitor, and the coward, and thence that warmth 
of life of primeval times, depending upon the direct 
energy of speech. 

But the Egyptians lived by themselves ; the ti-ibes 
of our ancestry of blood or thought — the people of the 
Uimmstlaja, the ancestors of Got\ia an.d. tcMcvvKua, 
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of Romans and Yavans (Greeks) of Iran and Turaii, 
drew their descriptive words and phrases, not from 
animals, but from men. Observing in a certain 
people a peculiar character, their name was given to 
individuals resembling tliem : this was the habit 
even of the Greeks, from whom we fancy we derive 
our logical ahstractions. Thus an effeminate man 
was an inhabitant of Sybaris, a licentious one of 
Corinth, a false one of Cyzicus, a silentious one of 
Lacedfemon, a man who spoke bad grammar of Solis, 
a sea robber of Epirus, an embroiderer was a Phrj'giau, 
a wrestler in the games was a Pelethite, a bowmaA 
was a Cretan, a courageous man was one of the 
Horim (Hero),* a learned one a Braber (Barbarian), 
and such is the etymology of the Greek word "Tyrant" 
and the English word " Slave." 

TupQwof was not originally a term of reproach, as 
we may be assured of by the title of Sopbocles's 
play, (Edipua Tyrannits. It was taken from Turan, 
and represented the manner of Turan, which was that 
of being governed by a tribe chief. It meant for the 
Greek nothing more than "Turk." They changed 
it to "tyrant" when they changed themselves to 
slaves. No epithet is in its origin vituperative, it 
becomes so by descending with the habits of a de- 
acending people. 

There was iu Greekj no class name to designate 
slavery. It was 'AixcoX^T-uf, or captured by the spear : 
generically it was represented by Helot, or the tribe 
Loto, again of Tartar origin, and whose oppression is 
somewhat apocryphal, seeing that they might be 

• Our word "Hiiiiar" cornea from [be HsEritea of Judca, 'ihs. 
HiKzarBh of tho EimniBlsja, a pure TvirV\iita\,'c&ie,'wVoi!ft. ttj^issBm 
wasadopt&l from the Hungarians. " H-iniait." vi *iSi "Co*. -osa™ 
for waeter in [be SouCbem portio-n ol In^ltia. ^^^^^^^^H 
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enrolled as citizens, that they bore arms, and coaa 
tuted the immense majority of the Greek army 
Platea : there the struggle lay, not between Gree 
aad Persians, hut between those same Helots a 
four Tartar tribes which Mardonius had selected fre 
the Persian army. However what the Greeks thoug 
or said upon the subject eoneems us little, as we ha 
no word derived from them. 

Throughout the whole range of philology, there 
DO fact more striking or wonderful than that t! 
nations inhabiting the regions which extend fro 
the Himmalaya to the AJleghanies, embracing all t. 
great stocks of the ancient world and the mode: 
of Europe, Asia, and America, are destitute of a pi 
mitive term to designate the condition of servitude- 
singular testimony to M, de Stael's proposition co: 
coming the antiquity of freedom. In all these tongu 
the name of some people is adopted for this end, ai 
although these vary, they all designate one and tl 
same race. 

Beginning from the Easternmost point we faa' 
" Venede ;" then " El Assyr," and " Yeshir." Fro 
the earliest antiquity these words have descended 
the present time, where they are actually in use, 
the name of slave throughout tlie East, 

In Rome the words were " Syras," and " Servv^ 
from this cause the " Servante," " Serf," and "Se 
vajit" of the Italian, French, and English. TI 
modem European languages have also another woi 
which they severally write, "schiave," "sclave 
" esclave," and " slave." 

The Venede are the Henites translated " tl 

famous," whom we find in the first ages of Christ 

ani't^, esta-blisbed on the Adriatic and the Baltic, ar 

^om whence comes the name of Venice, and w\ii 
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from Jomandes is identified with the siaves who 
OTerran the Byzantine empire in the 6th Century, 
which name of slave means " glory" or the " glorious" 
in their tongue. 

"Yeshir" is the same with "ElAssYr"or the 
Assyrian. There is no root in Turkish or in 
Persian for that word ; it must therefore mean the 
people which bore it. From their relative iwsitions 
Assyrians would naturally be captives amongst the 
Artbs ; the monuments of Nimrond and the Mem- 
Boniom show as far back as the elevcntli Century 
before Christ, the Turks in a similar portion with 
(eference to the same people. 

The hiatus is not great between the period when we 
fiod the Henetes spread over a wide region, and that 
when the great empire of Assyria fell. None of the 
great stocks of the East are lost. We have uo reason 
to think that the Assyrians should be an exemption, 
and the two might appear to be idcntiRcd by the 
Barnes being selected by all the nations for designa- 
ting their social condition at home. It is true that 
the Assyrians are classed among the Semitic tribes, 
sod so distinguished from the Sclavonian or Sarma- 
tian ; but that classification has been found to be too 
absolute^ and the Hindo- Germanic casts a doubtful 
(hadow over both. There arc besides other indica- 
tions which however inconclusive they might be eon- 
' ndered, were we possessed of surer data, do possess in 
the absence of these a specific value. They are the 
' proper names of the Assyrians which are to a remark- 
able extent translatable by the vernacular Kussian.* 

* From ibe numcrouB illuatrBiiona given in Mii;lii<]Tii'B Leotiirai 
I quote the following : — Duniel Bud )iiB three companiona, tthen 
token into the service of the ABfijriBn monaichiTCceHBi. ^v^rasi. 
HUm »ad Dames. There were Belteaiwutot, Sfea4it^Ui.*«Swi^^ 
^ Abedaego, yihich may be puilainod in BAiaivKD w 
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" Servua" and serf come from Serb, the designation 
of a Jargc brancli of the Sclaavs, it means pruimigi| 
liook, or sickle ; in French " acrpctte." Such J^ 
name wa.3 not inappropriate, as we do not 6nd th!^ 
people spreading by conquest, but by industry. i 

As to the word slave and its synomyne nothing hal 
to be said : its universality would establish, if bistoril 
grounds were wanting, that the populations actual^ 
inhabiting Europe passed, in entering it, over tu 
body of the Sclaavs, carrying them captives, and were 
before that migration, unacquainted with the coon 
dition of servitude or slavery. 

Nor was it originally the internal condition of the 
people whose name has been adopted for its designa- 
tion. It has singularly happened that it has become 
enslaved so to a degree unknown elsewhere. It ii 
not that serfdom esists for the Russians, but that m^ 
Russians exist save in the condition of serfdom. The 
dominating class is of foreign extraction, AVboever 
bcai'9 mastery springs from an exotic root. What- 
ever is Russian is abject. The vei-y term for the 
distinguished class is itself ethnographic and foreign; 
and means Tartar,* 

The slave in Turkey is a captive, made from a 
people not Mussulman, and in a lawful war. Such 
is the law, and if observed, there would be now no 
slaves. Slavery however subsists, in consequence of 
the social advantages connected therewith. The slave 
being placed in the rank of the master, that status is 

to tho King— (Balta hatohel and Tzar) Purae-bearep, (Mesbok) 
Tent-pitohec (Sliatior, Tent) and Purreyor, (ObedniBk, Meb]). 

• CitKorini. Cliin was anLientlj tha niunB of grenteat eitenaion, 

aa sppliad to those tribes, and waa epread from CuBgliar to the IndoBj 

tiieTolgR onAthe Amouv. The; carried it to China, to whi<^h country 

tAaf name baa been erroneouelj applied bj the mlerpreVera ot ft - 

"lasaia srriters. It wna Bti}l in U80 in Tartary in the aeiieDtii cetrtiirj 
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«agerly sought after aud seldom volutitarilT relin- 
qnished. Slavery opens that door for women, for 
which we employ balls and intriguing matrons ; and 
for men, that which we seek through Parliament. The 
slave is the adopted daughter or son, and that of per- 
sons of distinction. Consequently the highest social 
3J., positions and the first dignities of the state, are in 
the hands of slaves The coudition of the slave is 
to be sought for in the character of the people. 

Our slavery is the kidnapping of niggers, the 
packing tliem like salted herrings for the middle 
age, and the planter's whip. Here again the 
cmidition of the slave is to be found in the character 
of the people. 

But we amalgamate in our natures philanthropy 
with savageness. We will put down after our lawless 
tshion what we have enacted. "VVe sacrifice enor- 
mous treasure to emancipate the western slave, and 
then proclaim a crusade against slavery in the East. 
Such is the result of abstraction and generalization. 

Not content with the attempted convulsion of 
existing things, we carry back our generalization to 
convulse our notions of our own past history, causing 
" e to reign supreme our own black form of serf- 
dota, a word and a thing utterly unknown. But 
looking at the state in more senses than one, to 
which the people of England are reduced, from the 
Queen on the throne to the pauper in the workhouse, 
and the culprit sentenced to " penal servitude," it 
would be in the interest of distinctness to restore to 
the word " slave" its present ethnographic value, and 
then by calling Englishmen — Russians, you would 
obtain an accurate definition of the inhabitants of 
I til in island. 
^C||^ tie conciusion of a, lectttte 's\i\iA\. \ 'S?-'^'^ ' 
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Portsmouth oq pauperism in 1845, some of the 
asscinblv were startled, and the president giviim 
utterance to their astonishment, I had again to replyj 
uid couclude with a fragment from tliat answer. 1 

" You then asked if I meant to assert, that t/iA 
nrrf of ancient times in Europe, or the slave of Easten 
deitpoiism of the present day can ewercise or doe 
ftosses*, that infinence over the councils of Ike state am 
the ffOfrnuueHt of affairs that is exercised by the fn 
UHd ehliifhtcned camion of England over its rulera 
Vou have perfectly understood me in representiag tfi 
»up|H>sed serf and slave as exercising a control on 
their rulers, and in representing what you call tih 
' free enlightened opinion of England,' as povsrltf 
to control the government of this country. 

"To speak, however, of a slave controlling hia mien 
or a 'free and enlightened people, unable to contra 
tlieir government,' is to say, that a slave is a free man 
and a free man a slave ; or it means that you ar^ 
mistaken in the slavery you attribute to others, anw 
in the freedom yoii attribute to yourselves. In othoq 
words, that opinion which you hold to be free and] 
enlightened, I hold to be erring, and therefore, 
enslaved. I have shown that you were wrong iu' 
holding the villain of ancient times to be a slave jl 
and if so, I have proved that your opinion is not 
enlightened. As to its power — make the experiment 
with any of your opinions in this assembly, and 
what a, storm of contradiction will be raised ! To 
siK»ttk, therefore, of your opinion, is to speak of 
stoi-ms and perversions, disturbance to peace, rebel- 
lions ag.^iust reason ; for this indeed, it has power, 
— for every wise and virtuous purpose it is wholly 

arJe^. "* ^^H 

• "irMJUi and Want," p. 106. ^^H 
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w 

^^^PVr there could at this day exist on the globe," as 

" BfsMr. Abel Remusat, " an impartial observer," the 

■ word "national" would be that at which he would 

*~ point the finger. From "national impulse" and 

'' ; "national movement" to "national debt" and "na- 

.'^ tonal schools," whether in the emphasis with which 

itis uttered, the monstrosities to which it is apjMjnded, 

w the placards on which it is printed, it is the mon- 

tter badge of dupery and conceit. It is a tiling with 

which one can have no patience, and yet the claims 

of pity for an innumerable multitude are irresistible. 

The word in Latin means birth, thence race. 

"j There is no harm when we say " the British nation " 

"the nations of the earth ;" but there ita proper use 

' ends — there its important misuse begins. 

^ To apply the word " national" to anything interior 

^ is improper, because every nation has ita own name ; it 

' ■ is also superfluous, and as such is artful, and conceals 

** > purpose. Cobbett asks, why the army is called the 

" king's and the debt the nation's ? and answers himself 

■* by saying that this nation, i. e. the Eughsh, are so 

easily befooled by words, that in the one case they are 

made to believe the army not their own, and in the 

I other the debt to be so. I may not be quoting his 

words with perfect accuracy ; I have not seen them 

J since I read them as a child ; from which time my ear 

I Las beea oa the alert to catcii tlie eou'ai.?. ^S.'Oo. '^^'Jn.^- 

H befool themselves. 



1 
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In the foundation of our Gothic kingdoms, 
public assemblies and councils, to which various 
were given. These were always logical definitiom 
" Great business," equivalent to " Res Publics.' 
" AsaeQibly of the wise men," "Common Council o 
the kingdom," "GreatCouncil." When the newordo 
of theories was instituted, again there were asseitt 
bliea, and again a name had to be found for them 
What do we find ? We must look to France, the leads 
in the march of intellect. — AssembMe Nationale, 

" Logic," says "Watt, " is the right use of reason.' 
But that use is not in a syllogism, Reid, followisj 
Descartes, tells us that the syllogism never taught 
mau anything. 1 wish it were so. A great deal U 
be unlearnt is taught by a process which professes h 
make one thing equal to another, by means of thrii 
equality to a third, different from both. There tt 
however, one branch of the science of words, whidi ii 
of such value, that without it, the faculty of speed 
is a curse : it is the rule of definition. The categoiie 
are but the formula of questions to ascertain tlK 
nature of an object or the circumstances of an occur 
rence. The rule of definition is simply that the 
shall include the object, and exclude all others. Le 
us test by it " Asaemblee Nationale." 

The body collected at Paris, was composed of delfr 
gates from the parts of France and from the order! 
of the people of France, It was either territorial U 
personal. Its object was either to control the execu- 
tive, or to make laws, or both. To define it, one ol 
these attributes had to be selected. This has not 
been done; consequently, the first condition of 
logical definition is wanting. 

This Assemhlee existed in France q-^iSl -ao'fl^ictft Aw 
It might at least Lave been called ¥tetic\v. 
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; but being called National, no other nation 



I lei. 
<n and people are the same thing. At that 
G French held in utter abhorrence the word 
The burst of indignation which saluted 
ra Brabeiau, when he uttered it, and his reply, are one 
■^ rfthe remarkable features of that distracted period. 
tb Contrasting the incoherence of these latter tenna 
la with the grand simplicity of those of early times, I 
». im reminded of the parallel drawn by Bochart between 
Mc the poetic beauty and descriptive genius exliibited by 
HE ihe ancients in giving names to places, and the flimsy 
^ ^cophancy of their suceeaaors. 
ai If you ask a man the difference between "National" 
e aid "Patriotic," he will say there ia none. Yet his 
retbal instinct, as is often the case, is not at fault, for 
be would not say " national man" or " patriotic debt," 
— Bt least not yet. The victims of "national move- 
ments" are being called on the Continent " patriots," 
ir ud in England, a voluutary rate iu aid for a 
treacherous war is eclypt — " The Patriotic Fund." 

The distinction is this. National applies to the 
race. Patriotic to the country. Generally speaking 
a just war ia made at home, an unjust one abroad. 
In the one the country is defended : in the other 
the nation is engaged. In tlie first no one speaks of 
the people, for the "country" is invaded. In the 
second country cannot be mentioned, and you miKt 
excite the passion for glory of the race. Thus 
"patriotic" is associated with justice, "national" 
with lust and violence. Our present war is on our 
part "National," on the part of the Russian "Pa- 
triotic," Before we took part in it, it waa on. tke 
Ljart of Turkey "Patriotic," ot ^!ua.t ' 
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" National." It was defensive : you have made it 
aggressive. 

The word " National " is a foreign importation. 
Within my memory it waa a word unknown, except 
as helonging to the debt — itself a foreign imitation, 
and consequently not held in very high estimation. 
France was its particular home, because in that 
country the martial spirit was strong : so it was 
adopted as an excellent disguise for theories of 
government propagated by bayonets. 

There nest proceeded out of the epithet "national' 
a Buperincumbent generality — "nationality." After 
this cthnograpbic afimities, true or false, were held 
to justify the violation of every compact, the 
destruction of every right. An aggregate wai 
struck of the various wrongs and grievances of Italy 
and its states, or Germany and its states, of Spain, 
and out of these we got a common cause " the cause 
of Nationalities." The revolutionist of Madrid, of 
Paris, of Milan, of Pesth, or Vienna, were held to Bs 
enrolled under the same banners, — henceforward the 
banner of crime; for however justifiable might have 
been rebelUon in any one case, all rights dependant 
on special grievance vanished when these were gene- 
ralised. Thus by the perversion of the most eacred 
names, has Europe beenpreparcd for that chaos which 
it will assuredly undergo until reduced to a new order 
by the lance of a people not emasculated by foreign 
terms nor " used up in political ideas."* 




IV.— REASON AND FAITH. 

SVhes we have a verb and a substantive derived ( 
m the same root, we must take the verb w j 
iding ua in fixing the more wavering value of the ] 
batantive. We have in English " to rate" 
il as " reasoHj" and the sense we still attach to 
(ate,"* is nearly identical with the word "reason" 
' "ratio" in Latin. Reason is not only employed 
I designate the human faculties, it is also implicated 
I the object to which they are applied. We say 
the reason of a thing," a phrase confusedly re- 
Uding the difference between things which the 
riginal word implies. Again when we say "rea- 
sning faculties," we mean some thing very distinct 
ran mind. The words if they have sense at all, 
nply the power of comparing one thing with ano- 
ler, or of establishing the ratio or proportion 
etween them. 

How then have we arrived at this anomalous 
ord ? Simply by the ordinary process of idolatry, 
acing the creature for the Creator. In the con- 
iousness of not exerting our natural powers, we 
ive given to the results which we have attained, 
general name covering failure, and then transfer 

to our own faculties. It is always the same thing. I 

' When (he fates things, and moTOa from ground to ground, 
The name of ronson alie obtains hj tliis ■, 
Baf wioD by Reason ehu the Trutti \iM to\mi, 
Aitditandetb fiit, sbe Underslandviig \8. — Bwinu. 
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Words spring from inefficiency of thought, and then 
return to clog it. 

When we exercise ourseives in judgment, the 
result depends not on the lahour bestowed at that 
moment, but on the previous care given at once to 
store up, and to exclude what is unworthy of being 
stored. It is just aa when the body is called upon 
for an effort. It makes it by the strength, prepared 
by health, preserved aud dexterity acquired. It 
springs to its task with a, bound : the mind equally 
prepared takes in its objeet at a glauce. Yon 
think of your limb only when it cannot act, and of 
your eye only when it is diseased. And so also of 
your mind. That " thinking " in the case of the 
body consists in pain, — in the case of the mind in 
reason. When you reason, you are aa sure to err, 
as when yon are in pain, you are certain of the 
presence of disease. Put it in another shape. Yon 
look at a tree, you see it distinctly, you describe the 
tree. You do not see it distinctly, you say ; " what 
is the matter with my eye," If you could deceive 
yourself by words with regard to physical objecta 
as you do in reference to ideas, you would say that 
your "vision told you so ajid so." You fix your mind 
upon an objeet, the mental sight is indistinct : then 
you say " my reason tells me so and ao." 

It is true, that we cannot draw this distinction 
between cases in which we are wrong aud those in 
which we are right, because when we are right the 
thing is done at once and we never think about it : 
a thousand such cases occurs for one of the opposite 
diaracter : one world of words is always made out 
of exceptions. 

"All his decisions were instantaneous." Such is 
tie ffnishing-stroke of tlic picture oS ftie ^ta.\Rs,\. 
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^^^ drawn bjr the greatest writer iu the most 
t peiiod of man's existence. So Thucvdidcs 
of Thcmistodes. But it is true of all men 
bey are right, and is the point to which every 
server will look. Thought, 1 mean perception, 

property of light, rendering clear and at once, 
flash of lightning. 

.on then, as a term, is a bastard, and as a 
sn abortion. Applied generally it is an excuse 
TcnJiness; applied particularly, it represents 

blindness. 

ntithesis to this we have recently introduced 
rd " Faith." If reason be the sign of mental 
, &ith must be intended to represent health, 
is exactly the reverse. "To reason " is to re- 
: the powers of man. We have here a parallel 

the right-divine of kings as an antagonist to 
'ereignty of the people. 

h comes from fides, which is the Latin for jthtijc. 
re the expression " to see is to believe ;" in 
to believe is to know, for ,„ i^ is derived from 
Such is also the etymology of believe in 
The religious value of the word is no 
than knowledge. Nothing is more correct, 
aatitliesis of faith and reason, only 
ag reason as knowledge, our faith must be the J 

Latin synonym of "fides" is "fiducia" or '. 

" Faith rendered into its elements is know- 

nd trust ; words which a child can understand, 
other words were required Christ would 

lave told us " that such only should enter the J 
1 of heaven," I 

we are ouraeJves conscious oi \)aE^«iitfs«- ■ 
what we call our reason b-ii&l o\a ta^Ctt. 
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is evinced in our having recourse to the 1 
which we apply to the actions of dumb anil 
"instinct." A person says "my" Instinct "tell 
80 and so," you may find fifty other terms, but 
multiplication of these will not help you one 
except in making confusion more complete. Gel 
of your terms and use your faculties. Watch, obat 
record, that is life ; and then you will know ho' 
use it. Be assured whenever you are occupied ■ 
yourself you are wrong. Your attention must 
always employed abroad, if it returns on yourself 
misused. If you want to walk you use your li 
you do not take a scalpel to dissect them. Use i 
mind in like manner and then you will become i 
little child. You will get rid of the wrinkles of 
age in which you have been brought up, and retm 
the youth and the freshness of your own nature. 
But you ignore original sin. Evil dispositione 
in our nature : so also is nakedness. Were spi 
simple, evil dispositions would experience as ju 
difficulty in struggling into life as nakedness 
eight, when it is held decent to be clothed. 



r 
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The Englishman will say " the beat of everything 

iL be had in Loudon for money," It may be 

oWrved to him, I cannot get a cup of coff'ec, a cup 

"tea, or a cup of chocolate, or auo^ffureni, orbuttcr 

Yaourt, &c." Still the Englishman will say, " the 

I best of every thing is to be got in London for money." 

Eiis is CiviKzation. If he said — " the best of rump, 

Ls and stout are to be got in London," it would be 

[bin sense, because he would be talking of things 

riiich he understood. But when he_ decides upon 

(kings of which he knows nothing, then it is phiioso- 

[ihy and requires a fine terra. 

To popularize is to render popular ; to legalize, to 

ler lawful ; to generalize, to render general ; to 

■ [Butralize, to render neutral. Civilize must therefore 

to render civil. But we mean by it, to render 

Uncivil ; for it is not civil to condemn others and to 

lODimend ourseh^es. 

Proceeding from the verb to the anbstantive, which, 
observe, we have made and not found, it must mean 
the state of civility or politeness. Now it is forced 
Upon me, not by theorizing but by observing, that the 
feopie who speaJi of civilization are remarkable for 
the very opposite character. I do not mean only that 
ttiey are uneiril in their judgments of others, but that 
they are rude in their intercourse among themselves. 
I was once asked by a lady surrounded by her 
diildrenwhat was meant by Civilization and Barbarism. 
lanBwered that I could uot tell her, foe I didacA 

E'-aow, not having been endowei \i^ ■^Tft^iv^ssat^'^'iSxi- 
eiacalty of comprelieiiding aVifttiasiWiSsai, ^ ~ 
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being in the habit of using words I did not coin|i 
bend, but I could tell the difference I had obsen^ 
In Barbarism children are taught to be polite; 
Civilization they are left to be savages. In the fi 
the master and the mistress of the house salute tli 
servants and treat them as human beings; in thel 
they treat them as machines. In conversation i 
Barbarians never sneer, and never say pooh ! poo 
She replied, " You mean that they are civilized 8 
we barbarous." I answered " I state facts, yon ( 
names." Which is just the distinction between 1 
two. 

We have some great inventions in our days. T 
steam-engine, electricity, and others of the s( 
whence we have dived into the mysteries of nati 
and converted to profit the secrets we possessed. '' 
have inventions of another kind where we have di' 
into the heart of man and brought to light his hithe 
undetected mysteries. These are, " public opinio) 
by means of which we have perfected the instrum 
of government ; and cirilization, by which we h 
remodelled society. When the wise man says, " C 
made man perfect, but he has found out msmy inv 
tiona," to which of the two does he rel'er ? 

5Ian and virtue arc different things. There is 
knowledge of both, but it is widely different r the ( 
is science, the other lirtue. It is in the first case, w 
we know ; in the second, wkal we are. ITie first i 
only be achieved by infinite toil, and the accumulat 
of the toil of many generations. The second reqoi 
no toil. God made man proper— He made him 
ancient times, but is also making him every he 
That antiquity is reproduced before our eyes 
ereiy child that is bom; it also ia -perfect m 
initiated into the knowledge of invettdoiia 
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those of Bteam-enginea and electricity : the child 
would still grow into the perfect man if left to himself. 
" Suffer little children to come unto me." 

This perfection is of the mind, not the character. 
Original sLu consists in proneneas to evil acts, not to 
false terms; the sin of Adam was taking an apple, not 
taking a Latin or Greek term. An Arab once taking 
up a translation of the Bible threw it down in disgust ; 
questioned as to his meaning, he answered, " you make 
God speak bad grammar." 

Somehow or other we have mixed up the two 
species of inventions, so as to puzzle Solomon and 
make him either condemn Railways or approve of 
Public Opinion ; for if yon speak of the first or of the 
second, you are immediately told that it is a result of 
Civilization. The nature of things included in a 
commoa term must be similar. 

Again, if you speak of those blots on humanity- 
pauperism and prostitution, of the absence of hospi- 
tahtyjyou are told that they are effects ofCivilizatiouj 
fio that Civilizationis a state of politeness engendering 
at once science and corruption. 

You will object to the definition, and so do I ; but 
I take it from your own lips. 

I should place it in this form : " it ifi a state of 
rudeness engendered by corruption," or again, a 
chimera with a brain of cobweb and a heart of mud, 
polluting whatever is within, destroying whatever is 
without.* 



• "The fieud-Iiko skill which we display in the inTention of ■B'l 
manner of death- dealing enginfe— tbe vjudictitinuiBS nith which ne 
cony on our wars, and the mieerj and daBoIation. "KViiEVi ti&w« ">» 
their train, aro enough of themaelvuB tQd\Bt,\n^m:Aiftia«V>Sft«K"'^ 

man aa tfifl moat ferociouB animal on. UieEaccottiQa o»l^-' — 

Meleille's Margueie Inlands. 



M 
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I have done my best to obtain a better definitioD, 
but I have failed. People talk very glibly about i^ 
until you ask them what they mean. I have never 
found a man whom that question did not make to 
look very foolish or to feel very angry ; I am reduced 
therefore to the etymology and history of the word. 
It is derived from the Latin without being Latin; 
it ia spoken in English without being English ; and 
80 it is a solecism. It came into use in very recent 
times, and so is a novelty. It is a word without 
grammar and without history, and is at open war 
with its cognates, "civil " and "civism," being neither 
applied to urbanity as contrasted with rusticity, nor 
to citizenship as implying the knowledge and per- 
formance of our duties to our fellow-mea and the 
state. 

Its procreation is not to be traced in the term, or 

by any specific invention so called, but comes by 

way of generalisation which I have already shown 

to be silluiess. It is nothing more than public 

opinion, which means the place in which we stand 

or sit, and the hour at which we speak or write; it 

is a name given to an aggregate of aU things, which 

is then spoken of as a thing distinct from all things. 

After that it is brought in as something acting upon 

us, and is referred to as accounting for whatever we 

do or do not do. This is a very ingenious and 

elaborate process, and speaks highly for the culture 

of our minds ; but take a. microscope and examine 

a sore, and you will find ingenuity and elaborateness 

I to be the common character of disease : is disease 

k an invention which destroys the perfection of health ? 

I We have in England knowledge and ignorance, 

W virtac an<ji vice, wealth and poveTt^, Xo^iit^ mA 

I diaaSection, order and luurpation, ^iKg^oMSBa 
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^aiseiy. To find the cause, and to rate the amount 
jirf each, requires cautious and laborious discrimi- 
.^mtion, and auch is the task, I will not say of a wise 
L, bnt of a human being. To jnmble them to- 
', to call the whole by a name ; to tell us that 
B is a thing, an agent, the maker of us, and 
ducer of these results, is not to proceed scien- 
c: fifically, in fact it is no procedure at all. If we 
^ sere under the necessity of having auch a word we 
^ thould at least require to discriminate the subordinate 
n quantities by some sign. K we count wealth plus, 
^ K must count poverty minus, and so with the other 
u items famishing two categories, one of positive, 
pr one of n^ative civilization. Then wc should have 
i to add and subtract, and then only could we pre- 
dicate of any country that its civilization was positic^ 
a w negative, reducing it to this form — 
^ CIVILIZATION TABLE. 



Wealth . 
Poverty . 
Science . 






Uiniu. 
. — 10 


Flui. 
+ 10 

+ 15 


Vtttue . 
Vice 

Happiness 
Misery . 






. — 50 

. — 10 


+ 30 
+ 20 




Subtract 


— 75 


+ 75 

— 76 



You would hare to proceed in tVe Tai»\-oct ViS-V 
ce, China, Sweden, the Marquesas \'^MA^^'4iK"i 
liii& Jaborious process, -wWt -wwA^ 'i'*^ 
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with the table? Dr. Gregory gives the following 
receipt for preparing cucumbers : slice fiue, steep for 
two hours in salt and water, drain carefully, add oil 
and vin^ar, and — give to the pigs. 

But there has been a great book written by a greaj 
statesTDan, Aere we find it in the earliest times, and 
extending over every region of the preaent earth — in 
Greece, in Rome, in China^ amongst the Mussulmans. 
That is to say in the conntries of Antiquity, where 
it was unknown, and in the regions of the East which 
we now call barbarous ! Well, let us look closer. 
What i» il? The book tells us nothing new. It 
furnishes ns simply with the author's views on the 
events of these lands. 

According then to M. Guizot, Civilisation is history ; 
but it is not, for it is civilisation. Again it is not; 
civilisation is history. So it is with its prototype 
Schlegel'a Philosophy of History. It is the principles 
contained in historjj the historical development 
of man, it is a standard, an ideal standard no doubt, 
a standard of human value finally attained in the 
country where M. Guizo-t ivrites, and of course in 
an excelling degree in the writer, " the union of the 
human and divine mind ! " 

Yet it doubtless is a discovery and a valuable one, 
for it facilitates talk without meaning, and arrays 
ignorance and pretence with a cloak of " grasp of 
intellect." In after times the title of M, Guizot'a 
words will suffice to tell of the existence for a time of 
a race, endowed with a fatuity that cannot reason, 

I and cursed with an activity that will not rest. Alaa 
for man, if the events which we have seen were the 
firuit of the proper use of his faculties ! Alaa for 
AJfy, if with such apostles, institntions could {irosper i 
or nations endure ! M 
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For the spectator it is pleasant to live in these 
mes : the public supply of diversion exceeds anything 
nee the time of Pericles, and even then the 
ivoored Athenian had to pass from the Academy to 
le Palseatra, and could only separately enjoy the 
^hisms of the one and the agonies of the other. 

What is the character of perfection, if not 
implicity? I speak not at present of institutions 
Qt of mind, things which never can he separated. 
tuppose then we assume in civilization an existence, 
he men in whom it esists will be calm, judicious, 
enevolent, ansious to inquire into whatever they 
re not acquainted with, humble and distrustful of 
hemaelves. Those afflicted with barbarism, will be 
elf- sufficient, presumptuous, contemptuous of others, 
mable to observe or to profit by whatever is different 
rom themselves. On which side then shall we place 
irilization? We are contemptuous of the J3ar- 
niians ; they are deferential towards us. Does this 
iroceed from our superiority of mind, or their 
uperiority of character ? 

Some years ago in a book of travels in the East, 

presented the case in the following iashiou. 

"The European in the East begins by reasoning 
od drawing comparisons, a pernicious habit which 
[Dpedes his progress. "As it has coat me several 
ears of constant application to learn that I had 
nything beyond mere facts to acquire a knowledge 
f, I am naturally ansious to spare to those who 
lay follow me like loss of time, and chances of 
lisdirectiou. What would I have been spared, had 
ayone told me that this study did present the only 
ractical means of investigating the moral and social 
Bfc of Majv, hecanse here were affioiiei^ "Ocift tutasfl' 

testing our previous concVusiou&'i 'OniKa. '^■cinS^ 
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have I approached the East with the feelings of 
child. 

" An ancient or an eastern would probably desec 
us as a people distinguished from his own by ' a 
of asserting and contradicting, which they call expi 
sing opinions.' "Were Socrates or Aristippus to vi 
again this earth, he would be more astonished at " 
political retrogression of modem Europe, tlirough 
division of opinion, than at its mechanical progM 
through the combinations of science. Em-ope 
become a vast arena of strife and hatred on e 
subject connected with politics, ethics, and rcl^oB 
it must be evident that the men of Europe haw 
faculty of creating, not of solving difficulties, 
cannot intrude on a new field without carryii 
thither that confusion which they have produced i 
their own." 

Civilization is, in fine, a monster without brain 
heart, or noble organ, but with a life of mere liid 
such as belongs to the order of polypi destitute ot 
cerebral functions. It might be compared to thm 
kraken or Squid of the abyss, escept that the wretched 
limbs of that hideous growth do serve for pasture tj| 
the whales to which it is cast. i 

Its antithesis, Barbarism, must occupy a simiU( 
intellectual station. It is the aggregate of unknown 
things as civilization is of known ones. It generalizet 
the infinite as civilization does the finite, in othei 
words aa civilization is Europe, so barbarism is Asia,— 
" European Civilization " " Oriental Barbarism." 

The Greeks used Barbarian in lieu of " Foreign,' 
as the Jews did Goim, and they hated what wai 
foreign. So far we are agreed, only that we do no' 
JiaiGj tre only despise. But then tke GiceVa Vai ^ 
" Spirit of the East." ^ ^^M 
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lart to Barbarian except Hellenic ; to put 
on a par with them, we should say Baiharian 
itish or Barbarism and Britishism. But again 
did notaay Barbarism; they only reached 
;h of Barbarize and HpUeoize, mcaiiiug the 
Barbaric or Hellenic idiotisms. Expert as 
le sophists, not one of them ever wove a net 
or himself from this hemp. No dreamer 
B or academus ever made an abstraction of 
or his country or himself or of all the world 
Enghsh potboy can. 
fword originally was the name of a people,* and 
of that people's qualities represented science 
That people were the inslmctors of 
:8 and afterwarda their enemies, and because 
J", being vain and rancorous, reviled tlicir bene- 
octors, we with the discrimination and independence 
which belong to us, have adopted the vituperative 
tBose finally given to the term, as a generalization of 
all detestable things. 

We must now find the limits and frontiers of these 
two vrorlds. One great logical authority deals with 
the matter, ayllogistically illustrating a major by " all 
white men are civilized," An epigrammatic poli- 

Itician would exclude all but pure Caucasian blood, 
and still narrow the limits to the families breeding in 
■ ondin; less acute intelligences will content themselves 

' ■ The Berbers or Brabora at present eitund across tlie Trholo 
' bnadth at Africa Irom the entrance to the Bed Sea to Cape Nim. 
I Barbs and Manna is tlie same word, B and M being contniTertible 
I letters. The Dorio ColonieB of the Sjreniaoa knew the natives under 
^-the fOTtoer name. That name is still found at both eitremities of 
[.Asia Miaor, tbe Sea of Marmora, and tlis Bay of Marmorioe. The 
\-BraeiB eoafeas Jiaring reoeived IcttOTB fcom We "SaT^iiivKtWi •. 'Qbs?; 
men eaU tbem Barbaric lettatB, 8ootB.t«B tefcca \Q \,\io^a,-^':«:t«K* 
fcr the nninown roota of Greek WOTdB. 
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with more vulgar coteries, and descend from ph] 
logy and psychology to facts. The Liberian wU 
admitted although an Ethiop, and Job's robben 
eluded although Arabs of the Arabs. It cornea t 
all to the form of government, and wherever yon 
a Union, a Lunatic Asylum, a County Gaol, a Git 
you have the aatiafactory assurance that civilizatiQ 
spread. Clearly then Turkey and Kussia are \ 
excluded, for in neither are there paupers ; in the 
there is no hangman, and the other is so barbai 
that it has not even punishment by death, 
doubt there is a mass of eonflicting authority on 
other side. M. Guizot finds civilisation at in 
amongst the Saracens and the Ottomans, and 
Carlyle finds in Russia the pure expression of 
highest and last achievement of human intellect wl 
has identified might and right, M. Guizot's unioi 
" human and divine mind." 

As the market is not yet closed, I too may mal 
bid. I exclude from civilization in space and t 
all the races of antiquity and all those of mod 
dates, who when they speak have something to ! 
I concede it to those, ourselves, fathers, and gra 
fathers in this comer of tlie earth, who are possee 
of the invention by which to construct phn 
without expenditure of thought, and by means 
them carry on government at home, negotiations ; 
war abroad. 

Three centuries ago the authority of law and 
repose of mankind fell before religion. Wr 
became right when those of a different creed w 
concerned. This painful spectacle passed away, i 
now light and law are set at nought within the sph 
of oar own contentions by ditfcrencca in resect \.u 
foj-m of Government, and without tba.t ap^eie V 
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^^■hed difference regarding the respective value of 
^^BleB, and thus philantliropy places arms in her 
^^B and perfidy and lust alike avail themselvca of 
^^PftDvenient cloak. 

^^ktarch, in reviewing the great struggle between 
^H^ and Caesar, concludes with deploring that 
^^nhould have turned their arms and consumed 
^^■^nina the one upon the other, when so much 
^^Wand more glorious a course was open to them, 
^^Hlting for the subjugation of the remainder of 
^Hteth, not then included in the Boman world. 
^^anticipating a stumbling-block in the mediocrity 
^^Breaders, he applies himself to show, that there 
^^Ro insuperable objection to the seheme. He 
^f^'tfae pretext might have been adopted of civi- 
pn^ the barbarians."* Plutarch was a Greek, and 
[« was writing of Romans — Romans, who had not a 
V'Times," or a Foreign Office, but who had a Fecial 
CoUege.t 

In June last, the ulterior objects of the government 
were expounded in a celebrated essay in the Times, 
Imowii by the name of "the Punjaub article," from 
ib having iUustrated England's prospective course on 
the banks of the Bosphorus by its recent achieve- 
Denta on those of the Indus. To obtain this oppor- 
hmity of " civilising the barbarian," the aid of Russia 
taa requisite. Although we had a Foreign Office 
and a Times, we had neither, at least, a two-legged 
CiBBaT or a Pompey ; the British empire was destitute 

■ Of course I translata tbe word according to our present notions. 
In the original it is JJ/iepcuffsiv, to render mild. 

* To tbiB bodj alous was confided adjudication in tdl matters with 
' Torngn States. Rome did not trust tbe a'ntul 'gtero^'iK'ie til "^csRe 
md war, on ^bioh ultlwate eiistenca miMt depeni!L,t«i'CaQ\'gQifaffi.'a.^ 
be eapiice, or the treaolieiy, of a mob, a moTucnki m a itotiv^JCT - 
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of the power to be brouglit into play. The not 4 
profound scheme then presented itself of hel[4 
Russia to effect a disorganization in that empi 
lying by ourselves to come in in its need, 
friends. I say "not very profound scheme;" 1 
still, shallow as it was, it was on that account all ti 
more admirable ; because the dishonest portion o; 
nation soon got to the bottom of it and applaude 
the virtuous, threw up their hands in indignat 
and disbelieved. However, the civilizing of 1 
barbarian whether a reason or pretext united ( 
voices. 

Besides these there were the reasoning and pohtu 
men who cared not a fig either for civilization or & 
Turkey but who with profound sagacity i 
Russia had to be kept out. This great princi[i 
being established endless contention arose ,- 
the Turks civilized or not — ia the Ottoman Empi: 
to be destroyed or preserved — are we fighting i 
or against civilisation—for or against ourselves?* 

If we know what civilization is, we cannot te^L 
where it is to be found. If we know in whicly^ 
direction it marches, we cannot tell what 
" obstacles" in its path. For an individual despot to I 
destroy an empire wonld be a frightful crime, for 1 
civilisation in the person of some Liverpool i 
chants, to do so, it is highly proper and estimablst 1 

• " Our war with Russia ia for no apcculatire object." 
" We are engaged for the cause of civil izatiOD." — Lord J. 'R\uteH. \ 
" The inocD dissolution of the Turkish Empire would bi 
than tb« diasolutiou of tha kingdom of Dahomj." 

" The Turks arc truthful and honeet, but England can bare litUa 
sjmpathy with a people tb»t ia not ciTiliiBd." — ISmes. 

"The lutegritj and Independence of the Ottoman EniBira," ibr \ 
the oiaialeoBiice of which we are nominalli/ figliti!ig,werB,iii.\.\«o^- 
jiioi] ofamajontj oftho Council obatnoleu to civiliiatwaBiniun.-eio'jo- 
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«nd not the leas so if it is itself that it destroys; ^* 
and not the empire which is the obstacle in its path. 
At the late conferences of Vienna we have another 
'mew, or two opposite views, opened by the Austrian 

Plenipotentiary, by which it appears that civilization 
'IB and is not yet attained to being contingent on the 
|,iinity of Europe, Europe being at once united and at 
l*ar; he says: — 

]. "May heaven in enlightening us all decree that the 
Wtdon of Europe, so neceaaary to the progress of 
lieivilieation, shall become more consolidated than ever 

from these negociations," 

I Sir A. Alison is more philosophic and less diplo- 

matic: — 

"At last has arisen that gigantic power which now 
loverahadows the Asiatic empires, and is pouring down 

on the cffrrupted regions of the Eiist the energy of 
I Northern valour and the blessings of C/iristian civili- 
• zation," 

i I now crave permission to say a word of sense. To 
IJieep Russia out of Europe, you must keep Turkey 
i<barfaarian, and you must become babarian yourselves 

if yon would be civilized. 

' The condition of barbarism you had still the oppor- 
' tnnity of observing at the beginning of this war in 
'the natural laws, debtlcss treasury, free-trade, clean- 
iHnesB of person, truthfuhiess of tongue, integrity of 

dealing, toleration, charity, hospitality, refinement 

of manners, and gentleman-like deportment of the 
^Tnrks. 
I The effects of civilization you are now undergoing 

ment whieli onght to be gotrido^ if precticable, without nggrandizmg 
(BuBMa,not advaatagea to be mamtaiiied atttiBooAiA wjTo.vijJa'd«»A._^ 

jaod treoBureat webAve apent andH^aeljtoe'eeiii'a.'^'^a''^ 
ilit»rpiiei JiMOHoial Sejbrm Ajtodiabian. 
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in bringing ruin on a. confiding ally; in giving vi 
to a malevolent foe already beaten when you en 
the arena ; in the fruitless expenditure of 40,000 
and 50 millions of money ; in the abandonme 
your fundamental maxims of Maritime Law ; ii 
proBtration of all honesty and respect for the govei 
class, reconciliation to disaster, admission of weak 
and nonsensical talk, preparing you for a continui 
and repetition of the Uke until the death. 



PlOGRESS— MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

oace one of four iosides travelling from 
:h to Glasgow : one of my companions started 
)ject of " progress," and we were immediately 
"jr a discussion on the spirit " of the age,"— 
task for one to tbree, and in Scotland. We 
and rolled along until getting on the stones. 
Now, gentlemen, I acknowledge that we have 
progress, and that our condition is civilization ; 
journey is finished, and we have arrived in a 
but they did not seem to take my suhmtssioii 
port. 
&om a known point you start for another, 
is to advance, and you do progress, which 
to step forward — Not so when the'country is 
"known, and you have no map. If, however, 
yon keep moving without knowing whither, it is 
eipedient to substitute for the end of the journey, 
lie fact of your own activity. Who could suspect 
> person in great delight at his "speed" to he groping 
in the dark ? 

There is in England increase of wealth, improve- 
ment of machinery, advance in science ; but will any 
one say there is improvement in government — that is 
in Wisdom ? Discriminate then and aay : " in this 
branch we /w-ogress, in that branch we re/rogress ; " 
or put it in English and say, "we step forward in this, 
in that we step backward." Do this like men, and 
BO lips irfJJ be defiled with aucii tiaaV, "go ^ssn^% 
aaothered in snch idiocy ? Wberevei ■^ow ^witt^i«ifc> 
'^ ■ :i/ect Aasmarched beyoTi(VftieTei8.iii\io'i^'«^ 
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And what is this thing that ib to march? 
tellect is from inter-lego or " to choose between^ 
it ifi always placing the operations for the mil 
The Roman aaid, "I understand (intellego) ; he had 
" intellect." To the mind a metaphor of movenw 
cannot apply. That metaphor of movement we a|^ 
only to it, and then place it by itself, as if it 
something. 

We might expect that the instructors of youth w 
have to deal in words, would give some if not tlu 
principal care to guard against their improper 
and the employment of such as are destitute < 
meaning. This however is no part of our educatid 
Stress is laid on words and their etymology, on! 
to impress as a prime meaning on the mind 
the child the ambiguities which have been admitt 
into the speech of the man. 

At this moment there is not in England a Pod 
there is not an Orator — there is not a Statesman 
there is not an Architect ; there is not an Admiral 
there is not a General, nor out of the Cabinet 
Actor; it is rational that we should describe oni 
selves by an irrational word. 



MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 

igular to observe the migrations of Politics, 
abandooed their own seats, they have en- 
)n other territories, — invaded and occupied 
kingdoms. It was not long since physical 
led tranquilly in the schools, and moral 
ly showed its benign light from the modem 
' Cambridge. Now politics has grasped with 
hand the balance of the one, and laid its left 
chair of the other. But rebellion has followed 
, the peaccfid banners are turned to bloody 
and Chartists and Ilepealers arc rallied under 
Qie hostile colours of moral power and physical force. 
Heanwhile, England's line of battle-ships are the 
ioBtruments of moral influence on the furthest seas, 
and bombs and battalions physically argue progressive 
JSOpositions in unknown regions of the earth. 

How is "moral" the antithesis to "physical "? For 
no other reason than because " physical " is the anti- 
Aesisto "moral." And of course, in reason, as in 
: laugnage, use is right and law. Still may we take 
the painter's and the poet's license and speculate. 

Moral, as the readers of Paley know, is an adjective 
made out of mos customs or manners — not that the 
weak-minded Romans were possessed of such an 
adjective. Moral is therefore something connected 
with customs and manners, with which philosophy has 
niDch to do, but not our philosophy, or it would be 
taperSuoua to call it moral. The aii\itiie,«a ■mM.'!iv,\fc 
'srfy'aordinary immoraX; and as a^^V^eti \» "(^k^krcv- 
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phy, it must designate the mural as diBtingl 
from the immoral philosophy. 

Physical is derived from ^timg nature: 
word natural. Its antithesis is un-natural, i 
you have physical sciences, there must be alsJ 
physical or wn-natural sciences. If the term^ 
legitimately belong to science or philosophy, PoB 
never could have meddled with them. They ■( 
ambiguous, unmeaning, confused, aud conf 
therefore Politics wanted them, and philosophy I 
science were too decrcpid to retain them. 

When they come into the hands of Polities, theyi 
no longer instruments of the learned, but impleme 
of the rude. Illiterate men must prefer homely li 
guage, in which shape they will stand as "raanne 
force," and " natural force," In that form, howei 
they would have elicited no bursts of eloquence 
the Convention of London, and the Coueiliation H 
of Dublin, No squadron could have been sent up ' 
Dardanelles to apply a "mannerly support" to ■ 
Sultan of Turkey. How surprised a Roman would 
if he could witness the con^Tilsion of the nineteen 
century, occasioned by Latin adjectives, which co 
not be so much as spoken in Latin, which if he he 
80 spoken would make him hold hia sides with si 
laughter, as would shake those of the British nati 
if they heard them spoken in English. 



PBLIC QUESTIONS AND MINISTERIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

ffo word can be more unambiguouB than qneetion 
tte private capacity ; it 13 different in its public. 

the first it is an interrogation having to be 
wered; in the second a dispute that cannot be 
Fed. What rational being could call the game 
m, or the poor laws a question ? 
When learning revived in the Universities of Spain, 
jl disquisition reappeared in the schools of Europe, 
abts regarding many existing things arose, and 
t authority for them was questioned: in other 
Eds, reasons were sought : gu^xiio comes from 
tero, to seek. The method of investigation waa 
reiully framed, and minutely studied, being the 
>iva} of the logic of Greece. It was the basis of 

learning, and its habits and terms passed to 
jry man instructed in humane letters. This science 
nsisted in the application of the rules of evidence, 
Uw matter of language, so as to reduce every mean- 
r within the strict limits of its symbols. The 
aptation of terms to ideas was the aim and end of 
^c; and for this purpose the categories were called 
which were no other than the questions a man had 
put, and to get answered, in order to the true 
derstanding of each subject, and of each term. 
The schoolmen became pedants, logic fell into 
atempt^ but stiH the habit remaiaed of putting a 
»tibn in the case of doubt •. wliCU \XiQac ^w^'w- 
tat the habit of an.a'iveTm^ l^ m"^ 
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desuetude the enquiry stood by itself, and to 
question arises," waa equivalent to saying "i 
exists." But then as many doubts sprang 
there were cases, and each case was " a que 
and so every thing was called in question, ' 
no one could give an answer. The word has 
a label for universal fatuity. 

Still this term had been confined to the ral 
at best the press, and though it was on the lip 
gravest personages, it never was affixed in wri 
any formal or official matter. This apotheosis 
becihty has been reserved for a crowning oi 
the dispersion of the Conferences of VienuE 
Blue Book has been thus entitled, " Pap 
lating to the Negociations at Vienna i 
EASTERN QUESTION." It is worthy 
mark that as a general title it succeeds or d 
that of ' ' Bights and PrivHegcs of the Latin ant 
Churches in Turkey," which had itself displaci 
tegrity and Independence of the Ottoman E 
which again was but the successor to " Paei 
of the East," the whole of which are intei 
render, according to their different phases, " tl 
culties (not the Coasts) which surround thf 
Sea,"* \'iz., the obstacles presented by the T 
being dismembered. 

The biographer of Burke writes as foUowi 
history of public questions might be a work w 
some great benefactor of his country. It won 
the perpetual facility with which the pubUc mi 
be fruitlessly disturbed; the guilty dexteri 
which party exposure may inflame popular ] 
and the utter absurdity with which nations 

n 



•Mr, OJadstone, May 24 1.S&5. ^ 
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lated, at the moment when they are giriog 

i credit for supreme wisdom; the whole 

If a great legacy of political common sense — mi 

1 the follies of the fathers^ for an antidote 

mes of- poaterity." 

yet are here deficient in an abstraction : 

i have by rights a "questionism," or "qnes- 

I represent the public reason, as we 

abstraction of the aikswers not given to 

bt the governing power. We had, once 

If of the Commons, as we still have prerogatixt 

I, Crown. It would surely be more coherent 

rammatical to distingu^h the ditiiic func- 

ip a constitutional government, by an analogous 

inisteiial Responsibility. 

are BO dignify a disposition to question never 

I by a reply, how do we pass unnoticed the 

answering when called into esercisc? 

i in the bos must give answers ; a congre- 

Em the church do give responses; we never 

E the responsibility of a witness, or of a con- 

j while the word is reserved for those who 

r known to give any responses at all — Her 

f's Ministers. 

142, during the debate upon the Affghan War, 

s seated in the gallery of the House of Commons, 

a anxious and disgusted listener, at a moment when 

r John Hobhouse was agitating himself vehemently 

ireen the red bos and his vacated seat. My neigh- 

r emitted a growl of intense satisfaction. I turned 

\ scanned him ; he was an aged man, with lowering 

rebrows, high cheek-bones, retorted nose, depressed 

in, and leering aspect — a modem Democtitus, ^uT- 

gliis sport on its proper field. Tbc c\\QTi.cA\!iaTvsv- 

Qitj was struck by a certain word, Kni. i't's. n^i^iks^ 
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fixed that word henceforward in my memory. 
John Hubhouse was indigaautly deDOUDcing thf 
decorous spirit of qucBtioning arising in the Hfl . " 
I quote not from " Haraard," but from my own 
corrected memory — "which interfered with theexa ,_ 
of the great responsibility vested in Her Majei _ 
servants." I then recollected passing, a conpll J 
years before, Sir John Hobhouse in the Park, moiu _ 
on a very small pony, while several stalwart ii ^ 
viduala, mounted on hacks and horses 17 handsli _ 
clad ill mourning for their relatives done to deatJi 
him in Affghanistan, were circulating around in feal 
proximity, and yet, on he rode, with a boldness t 
would have done credit to an Antar or a RooHb _ 
I now obtained the solution of the extraord' 
phenomenon. He was environed— not like j 
with Venus's cloud — but with the awful mantlt 
unq ueati on ability . 

Responsibility is, therefore, a Govemmentai pro 
for the engendering of power ; power to do right 
wrong, as it may happen : men may therefore i 
proud of it, ashamed of it, grasp at it, shrink fi 
it; it furnishes a store-house of epic positionsjfl 
green room of scenic costumes, an arsenal of for 
weapons, a dictionary of sounding talk, conferring'a 
the happy possessor th faculty of doing what '. 
likes, by refusing to tell what he does — "on I 
r esponsibihty . "* 

In the recent perplexities that have arisen inn 
ence to how we are to be governed, one grand anfl 

• "Under the eirenniBtaTicea I am perfectly readj 
responsibilitj in what thai took pUoe," 

" We cuinoC escape the responsibilit; of the knowledge of lilM 
p3pers."-:—OladttoiK, May 24iS, 1855. J 

"t object to answering that question on mj leaponiftS^^g 
Minister." — Z-^d I'aiiaerHonto Mr. 
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^■|^»1 idea has been struck out, that of iustituting 
^^^■Itorsbip. The peculiar character of a Dictator 
^^^■Be was that be should not be called to account j 
^^^B this account, the term of the oifice was strictly 
^^^B to six months. Now, I submit, that in the 
^^Hp responsibility " we have not only the element 
^^^■fttorship, hut the very thing. There may he 
^^^H^toTB for the ofhce, that is a matter of private 
^^^Hetaent ; but the nation may go to bed every 
^^^Hh the week, in the assurance, that out of their 
^^^Ba palladium for the public security has been 
^^^Ktealising for the British commonwealth, for 
^^^^Pioiir of its existence, that critical expedient 
^^^■^ at rare intervals by the Beptiblic of Borne. 
^^^Bablic journal speaking of the present Premier 
^^^V' The country hopes and believes that, in pm- 
^^^Bb to his power will be his responsibility." The 
^^^Honght to be transposed ; " In proportion to bis 
^^^Bubility is his power." However, one is not far 
^^H^^ie mark when the two are linked together. 
^^^B^iie course of human affairs became so muddled, 
^^^Hnrds were taken for facts, and "opinion" for 
^^^hnent," there never has been a man at whom 
^^^nrd " responsibility " has been so often talked 
^^^H-;predecessor of the present Premier. He gets 
^^^H|ae ribbon by going out of office, and keeps 
^^^Hrrerameat in place ! 

^^^KU, a " blue ribbon ;" what is it ? The intestines 
^^^Bjtorm, dipped in indigo and alum, spun with a 
^^^K wove with a shuttle, glazed, and told off by the 
I^IPu&d's yard over a haberdasher's counter. Aye, 
KMi then it was a sign of mental power and patriotic 
I worth. So, too, was the other Vcs.taTC, "t^%-^-c«v.- 
t bili^/' at one time. It did mean, iorcoe^^^ , ^ir^S^ 
fKgardto this particular branch, V\i\m%\\iBQ.MS»"^ 
memies. It jiow means killing ftic Q.M.eCTi!&so!wf« 
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SocHATEs is often represented as saying to b 
terlocutors, " now let us make an effort." 
the occasion that it is applicable to me and ) 
reader. The effort I claim from him, is to u 
I ask him not to take in what I present, 1 
out what is already within. No human beil 
convey anything to another, but he may a 
turning to account that which he has. It is n 
knowledge that is wanting, it is never memory t! 
at fault. If these were deficient, the deficit i 
now be supplied, because we are constantly engi 
in that task. Men suffer only in reference to e 
where they are unconscious of failing — the case, b 
ever desperate, is remedied where care and anxiety a9 
awakened. There is one attribute of the mind n 
never is to us the subject of care or of attention 
Every one will deplore his lack of sharpness, of imt^ 
nation, of memory, of mechanical or raathematii 
powers, but no man was ever found to regret tl 
weakness of his judgment. It is here, then, that I 
service may be rendered to him by a fellow -creatu 
and if he will respond by an effort on his part he n 
learn to discard from his mind that which is useh 
If there were a room so filled with fomiture as to be' 
unfit for use, a friend, by persuading you to turn out 
what was not needed, would make you a present of 
chairs, tables, sofa, &e., and habitation. Such is our 
ease. Oui- intcUectaal lumbers have tuiue& oui fac^ 
/j'es oat of doors. J^| 
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1 a former chapter I have disposed of the etvmo- 
jr of the word,* I now propose to deal with it as 
^Knunon use, and to show how the sound derived 
a a sense which is extinct serves to maintain the 
U of idle discussion, and to cloak acts bearahic only 
Banse disguised. I will commence with a reply I 
e a Committee of Working Men, 
"Qu. In what sense do you use the word "policy?" 
"Arts. Pohcy is a word without meaning; when a 
ion comes to use words that have no meaning, they 
e ready for acts that have the worst of meaning. It 
■ by the tongue being misled that the brain is con- 
Clear false terms from a language, and the 
htion becomes honest. Confuse its terms, and the 
eople become worthless. You have here in this 
mple question, and in my answer, the means of put- 
; youjselves right. The word " policy," while 
Beaning nothing, covers an absence of meaning. It 
I not imply the thing that is good ; yet it is a 
i for the thing that is bad. Consequently it has 
k double meaning. As there have been men wishing 
D state things wliich it was not desirable a nation 
old understand ; and having at the same time to 
i with a nation not acute enough to perceive the 
3S8 of deception, they have substituted for the 
■ample statement of such acts, a general word, such as 
E&at of "policy." It has been done in time past. At 
B jnesent no man mates the effort of deception; but all 
e victims of the mist it has oeeasioned. 



" Qu. The word is most commonly used with regard 

" 1 affairs; and we are under the impression 

1 fliat of the different parties in the state oue may have 

<e foreign poUcy, and anotter ano^-Ver, "^s'^ASiSi*- 

* See "Bcligion and Politics," yago'Va. 
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"Ans. Of course I must here take the word as 
system. Tlie question may be put thus — Is tb^ 
gystem of foreign affairs belonging to the Whigs,! 
is there a system of foreign affairs belonging to 
Tories ? Wliat I have stated with reference to 
Austrian, French, and Turkish treaties is the ansi 
in the negative. We find the minister pursuing 
objects of a foreign state, and the opponents of t 
minister are ignorant of what he is about, ffi 
there is no system anywhere, unless it be a system 
disguise the truth, not for the service of any Britii 
interest, but for the service of a foreign state. Thei 
fore there is no difference between one party and 
other. You have it illustrated most efficiently at 
present moment. The two foreign ministers 
liave represented opposite principles, are united 
the same cabinet." ] 



rhet 

idtd 

at^ 



We understand the word as the craft or manner d 
government, By so understanding it, we do, in iacf 
institute a government of policy. If we had not thi 
understanding, we should have to return to our prfi 
vious state. 

Government by law may be good or bad. Govern 
raent, save by law, is no government at all. 

Policy represents "those practices which it wasth' 
■ object of the institution of government to put down."' 

We did not at once lapse from government by lai 
to government by policy. There was a transitioi 
phrase — "reasons of state," or "law of state." I 
passed with extreme difficulty, and even danger, am 
those who first uttered it were martyrs to the cans 
of progress, and visited the Tower. A generation ag 
'Lord Lyttleton: His aentenoe bopna, " Qo^eimTneiA tu: 
eonsiiU i" those pi-actioee," &c. ^^H 
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iiof state" were held treason to the state by 

k highest legal authority, Lord Camden, who 

iren in Parliament in reference to the unnatu- 

a of a Chancellor of England occupying a 

t tk cabinet, that when aeatcd at a counsel- 

B had often " hung hia head, when testimony 

B that an English judge should not listen to." 

rerer, intellect marched on, the mask was dropped, 

I The proverb " Honesty is the best policy," tells 

distinctly the public inference in respect to its 

But is it a thing? WTio will show what it 

y teU us of the policy of the government — 

tSiey of England — the policy of France — the 

t the whigs — the policy of the tones; sub- 

r policy, object, and the phrase will run the 

mt if you said object you would have to pro- 

ft-vtate what object. 

p. the matter would become seizable, and it 

B possible for men to apply to it some rule, be 

■or wrong, of morals or of conduct. This is 

f what is not desirable for those who govern, 

B constitutional system unfortunately the go- 

BSre those possessed of the best heads. And 

pe an outcry for strong government, for able 

E, Alas ! Alas I What evil does England suffer 

t &om her government, and a remedy is its 

||1 Had the government and the parliament of 

I been extinguished two years ago — had our 

I presses, ay, and our navies, been sunk in the 

ii she would to-day be tranquil and secure. 

L had the word " policy " been withdrawn 

i sum of her bewildering talk, that goveni- 

i that press would have found it d\ffi.c\)ilft. \» 

; nation to tlie extent ol 'pAae.VB?, "aa 'K^^ 

e in oar at'tuaJ jeopardy. 
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Still we arc corae better off than our neighbc 
" Policy" ia w ith us after all but a mouthy word ; n 
them it makes up into au argumentative seutei 
We can only speak in English of " policy" as a tt 
estant, we cannot say " make policy." 

A remarkable instance occurs to me of the id 
ence on the destinies of the human race exercised 
the mere articulation of that phrase. In Septem 
1840, I was argiiing with M. Thiers the possibi 
and facility of breaking the treaty of 1840 by sendi 
away the English ambassador from Paris. Duriii 
period of anxious pause the silence was brokea bj 
shrill voice uttering these words : "Ce n'eH t 
comme cela que nous faisons de la politique" 
80 'the occasion was lost. Had the conTensat 
taken place in English, the inteijection would 1 
beeu impossible, because it could only have I 
rendered by " that would not be good policy," whi 
would only have brought us back again to 
argumentj and it would not have been said, 
phrase proceeded fi-om M. Leon Faueher, and 
may thus be understood how well-earned was 1 
gratification which he received from the Empenv 
Russia* on the ground of his being a "friend 
public order." 

The case submitted to M. Thiers presented indoM 
a grave difficulty. The course suggested required a 
variety of collateral measures to give it effeoM 
measures which would have put France fair witW 
Turkey, and in opposition to Russia on all points, bjj 
assuming the position of the defender of public rightj 
Reduced to its simple expression, it was the restora- 
tiou to Tm-kcy of the lost provinces of that empire; 
* Sis wife was a Polo, and her ptoijor^s, wl^^^^^^JJ 
eoaUsoatcd, teas reatored to Iiim. J^^I^^H 
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^^^Bt that, the dismissal of the Eiiglish ambassador 
^^^B nothing. AVhat did this amouut to ? It 
^^^Htetum to honesty on the part of France. My 
^^^HEberefore to M. Faucher was, " If this is not 
^^^^CT to make policy, it is the way to be honest." 
^^^Bgn^ment was lost upon ^f. Thiers^ he who 
^^^Kdentand policy cannot understand honesty. 
^^^■■ay "policy is the best honesty" shows that 
^^^^^ is a thing clearly understood, whilst policy 
^^^Bng not understood. To speak of policy is to 
^^^Bionest ; but that is not all : it is to be unable 
^^^Hferstand either what is honest or what is 
^^^■li, so you are shut out from the gains alike of 
^^^■ttnd of fraud. 

^^^Bia honesty the best policy ? I doubt it ; for 
^^^^^ to whom the proverb needs to be adduced 
^^^Bt those who have to be instructed in what is 
^^^■toble to their own interests ; but I will tell you 
^^^^Hionesty is the best policy, and that is, on the 
^^^BscBsions when knaves have to deal with honest 
^^^B^o are not fools. 

^PIB^mcn suspended in the void, the earth itself 
j^jtears but as a cloud. Minds atloat on generalization 
look on facts as they do on air. Here there is the 
^brt required — the effort to get down and touch 
the earth. They cannot comprehend how plain deal- 
iag can extricate them from the troubles they have 
Inonght on themselves by speculating. 

If a clerk in a banking-house neglected to enter 
the drafts he paid, or turned them to his own profit, 
■or forged the signature of the firm, and the partners 
applied themselves to speculate on the policy of his 
conduct or the policy of theirs, ani \i \,\ia \\Mwi, 
applied tbewselves to speculating ou fee ^t*^'^^'^\'«- 
o lefereace to the facta, or suck \im\,a ^ oiu^'^'^ 
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obtained from the other clerks or the porters in 
establishment, and then to write leaders in 
different newspapers on the different views of _ 
that might he entertained in reference to the BoM 
posed facts, and that public opinion interposed 
arrange the facts and to conclude upon the policy 
its own antithetical fashion, the cause would beconu 
insoluble, and the Bank, in Sir R. Peel's phraseolc^i 
would "go out of existence," 

To deal with it as a dishonest act, would entai 
some little trouble upon the partners and a great dei 
of annoyance upon the culprit, but the public woulJ 
be relieved from a vast load of business : the caH 
would never he heard of beyond the score of indi 
viduals concerned, the field of forgery and peculati(Hi 
would be so far shut to indindual enterprise, tin 
bank in question not be ruined, and similar eatto 
blishments not placed in danger. This is looking il 
a matter on the side of honesty. A very homely asi 
quiet sort of thing, and without any attractions 
an intellectual age. Thus is "private" synonymi 
with honest, and "public" with politic; or 
" private " with practical, and " public " 
"theoretical." 

But if the exercise of his intellectual facoltiea is 
source of enjoyment to man, so also is the posses^oC 
of well-being, repose, wealth, and luxury ; if the OM 
set of inducements be pitted against the other, we 
might espect that the physical should prevail over 
the intellectual, the more so as each man invariaUy 
in his own private concerns does prefer the latter to 
the former : how then arc we to account for the 
contrast ? Simply, that every man understands his 
piivate concerns, and no man \mdei&ta3^ the ^ot^ 
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Lirill be objected, that the simple method of 
Jf times involves a knowledge of public conceriis, 
■of course is preposterous, aa we are much more 
I than oar forefathers, and have the benefit 
b discussion and a free press. 
lawer, that our forefathers did understand 
I matters, and did e^en consider them as 
1^ ones. That, considering them as private ones, 
5 with them as sach, the one was as simple 
p intelligible as the other, and every man was 
I and political. 
t honest people were indeed destitute of " the 
li we breathe, and without which we die;" 
f had arms in their hands, and knew how to 
There was a grand inquest of the Nation, 
B was a high court of parliament, and the 
r impeachment had not; gone by. Now see 
■ policy has given you instead. Thus writes 
VacauJay : " It is impossible to deny that im- 
»chment, though a fine ceremony, and useful in 
|the seventeenth century, is not a proceeding from 
[which much good can now be expected. Whatever 
'confidence may be placed in the decision of the peers 
on an appeal arising out of ordinary litigation, it is 
certain that no man has the least confidence in their 
impartiality. When a great public functionary, 
charged with a great state crime, is brought to their 
bflr, ihey are all politicians. There is hardly one 
among them whose vote on an impeachment may not 
be confidently predicted before a witness has been 
examined ; and even if it were possible to rely on 
their justice, thei/ would still be quite unfit to try suck 
a cause."* 
Honesty d eciarea grievance, ani ieiQBai^% t^&x^ss- 
* Macaulaj. 
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Policy ignores both. Those arguments which 
employ against our individual misjudgments, 
e¥oke for the convulsion of the state, when 
thought will have been overpowered by revolut 
feeling. 



PUBLIC OPINION AND PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT. 



MAN introduced into the society of the blind,* is 
jilted and astonished at the uses to which they 
le senses wiiich they retain. Those of touch 
ng become so powerful, as in a measure 
1 lieu of that one which is wanting, whilst 
corresponding development of the reaaon- 
iea in immediate connection with the senses. 
a case, which I might almost call a psycho- 
lenomenon, that of Laura Bridgeman, where, 
of one sense out of the five, that of touch, 
idual has been reattached to its species by 
which apparently can be hnked by the 
Dg. This poor girl through the aid of 
has attained to the enjoyments of the 
afi'ections, has been endowed with the 
delicacy of feeling, and what is moat 
■kable. is " at once pertinacious of her rights, 
itful of the rights of others."t 
80 largely endowed that he i 

le Poor of London " will he found a deeoription qf tha 
i of London not incloeed in aajluraa well deserving peruaal. 

I t The ca»e ia mentioned in DicUonB* imemji, Vno'a^'vwA *» 
'Uheneelected. These will bo found \n Dr. 'B.crad* accomA o' 

*> proeMi he eoiplojed for her matructwu. _ 
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with the vastness of the resources lying hidden _ 
hira ; the estimate that he forms of himself is, ti zz 
of his ueglect rather than of his riches. It is (M _ 
when an accident has partially revealed some it 
in another, that the suggestion arises of what :^ 
might be if he cultivated himself. 

The mind is concealed behind the senses, wl =5 
these are latent, cannot he known. The mind t 
has its sight, its hearing, and its touch ; hut there 
this difference, that the deprivation of one does i 
quicken the remainder. In the body there are ueo 
sities unremitting for culture and exercise, at ol 
impelling andcorrecting. All these are wanting 
the mind; here the impulse, if it arises, is fri 
within ; there is no fellowship to sustain, no mat 
to excite, no censure to correct : from without, it 
exposed only to impediments and risks. 

Our faculties are remarkably acute, when es») 
on the relations to each other of the ohjets 
inanimate nature. In all matters not scientific a 
not of mere business routine, it is the rarest of thin 
to meet with a cultured mind; there, the only facnl 
exerted is the memory. This want of culture ( 
not bring indolence and quiescence as in the ease ( 
body, but, ou the contrary, activity and presumpticfl 

The senses whilst they constitute life are destine 
also for its protection from the accidents to n 
it may be exposed. Dullness of hearing may i 
the domestic circle be conducive to quietude, whic 
on the field of battle may endanger life. So at 
period the neglect of our talents, and their conaequeD 
activity, may be indulged in with safety, whilst i 
another we may be thereby exposed to suffering, t 
dangerj aad to ruin. The latter ia om conSi'»a&3 
Three centuiiea of this disordered actwvt^ ta,* ia 
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jeloped doubt respecting every fact and every maxim ^ 
lade doubt the source of action, and has subjected 
p this action constitutional, municipal, and iiiter- 
Btioual law ; that is to say, tranquillity at home, 
nd security abroad. To be right is therefore now 
lecome a necessity of existence. 
But the difficulty is in proportion to the necessity. 
ibeady is the error a man has to correct a part of 
ua : how can he form the design of looking into it ? 
for this commencement a discovery is necessary 
peater than that of Columbus — one for which the 
^tnrers of a Bacon, were he to live to-day, would uot 
■that it is a man's business to be right. 1 do 
how it is possible for any one, however great 
'ers, having grown to manhood amongst us to 
to this primitive truth save by some happy 
toddent which has thrown hlin into another sphere, 
brang at the same time gifted with rare ingenuousness 
of nature and earnestness of disposition. For years 
my sole hope has resided in the chance of persuading 
Bome great mind to retire to the desert, from the 
arena of pohtics and so to subject himself to the 
discipline of that forgetfulness of petty and immediate 
tlniigs, which has ever been the condition on which 
men have attained to permanent greatness, and con- 
ferred greatness and longevity upon empires. To be 
ourselves, we must lay down our age. 

Whoever perceives that it is his duty to be right, 
has discovered that all are wrong; not wrong by 
! accident, for then the case would be hopeless, but by 
f method. He will also know, that to be right in any 
I one point, he must be right in all. Will be not then 
\ recoil at the sight of the hopeless and eudlesa ma&s, 
rsot of human aberration only, Wt aiao cS. t^^?stf«>-i 
tbivagh which be has to figKt \iia vfa^ 'i Tfifs^^W^*^ 
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of tliia delusion invests it with grandeur, and confi 
a magic power upon the name which we give to i 
80 that even the good impulses of our nature join 
magnifying it, for it is the intellect of man they see 
its aberrations, and they see it in no other form. 

Once, however, the mind quickened, it acqnil! 
the povFer of endurance, if not that of success. TS 
very universality of error becomes its guide a 
protection, for it knows that it has failed and falli 
whenever it is alike those around it. In the evf 
of success in. working out its way to results, thi 
does open a possibility of their being transferred 1 
the state, by reason of that very intellectual prostn 
tioa which has rendered error universal. 

It is the fortress of intelligence, and the palladioii 
of Uberty that I thus speak of. I venture to as) 
that " Opinion " held by all to be the lever of pohtit 
the symptom of improvement, and the sign of wo5 
The very purpose each man will take as an ofl 
to himself, yet each man commits that offence 
whoever entertains an opinion assails its oppoait 
The difference is this : that he impugns a conclusioDJ 
I the method, 

It is assumed that a man's opinion is his own, and* 
indeed that he has a right to it. It can be his own 
only by being achieved through his labour. Yet 
neither are the data ascertained by himself, nor are 
the formulas of his own invention. The signs them- 
Belves, words, contain values not of his own fixing, 
and of which he is even in ignorance. AH these 
belong to liia age, not himself. So far then from any 
offence to his self-love in impugning his opinions, it 
is the greatest compliment you can pay a man, because 
,PK»a appeal to iimself against the acd.ien.ta oE 'losi 
dirth and circumstaacea. 
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I the moment that I perceived that it was my 
8 to be right, I ceased to have opioloua, because 
' a thing for certain or knew that I did not 
' it,* and it ia from finding the benefit of this 
m,t that I am anxious that others should 
it. 
might appear that this would involve the taking 
of each separate matter with each individual, and 
leach case conricting him of error, but it is not so, 
that would be dealing with definite objects, 
are excluded when we use the word. We take 
for knowledge, and at the same time we under- 
doubt ; put in this shape it could not be 
led, and that is all I contend for If I can show, not 
it is equivalent to doubt, but that those who use 
consider it to be so, I shall have established my 

^B B^, "1 am of such an opinion;" we never 
"I am of such faculties," or "of such a judg- 
ent," or " of such knowledge." Faculties and 
pidgment are the gift of God, and by them wc attain 
K) knowledge. Thus, syntax reveals a distinction 
between this word opinion and those other words 
hwpecting which there is no ambiguity. 
j We draw a distinction between opinion and judg- 
paent, and yet we equally say, " my opinion " and 
"my judgment." In the latter case we imply the 
hcolty of judging, but not in the former, and yet it 
VsaejB a conclusion ; in both these instances certainty 

. ' Socrates, in the Grat AlcibiaJee, shows that it ia not from -what 
pt do not know, but &oui what we think we know, tbat all disorders 
Mme. He describes as approaching to insanitj the condition of a 
Mn who does aol. knorr irhelher he knom oi uol. TVia diilsngDi 
^t be entitled, "On Opinion." 
t 'The CroedoBX of a maji conaiata of B^o&Uuia tts Vit^V — AS*. 
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is connected with the words that stand in opp( 
to opinion, and the opposite to eertainty is dott| 

The word in Latin was formed in the latti 
of tlie Roman people out of a verb, which i 
have, to opine, which means to guess or < 
which ia synonymous with onr own "to think;(| 
the verb you see the mind in action; 
stantive you have the same action abstracted 
you ask a man your way, and, instead of teUi 
he aays, " I think you ought to turn to your ij 
that it is his opinion that you ought to turn t 
right ; you have learned that he is in doubt, i 
act upon that knowledge, for yon repeat your qd 
to the nest passer-by. 

Whenever a man describes to you what ia ( 
in himself instead of informing you of wJu 
desire to know, you are aware that he ia i 
possession of that knowledge, and moreover 1 
is not logical in his habits; for if he were hel 
state his ignorance r and every man gives ; 
information who uses tlie verb " to think,'' 
substantive "opinion." He tells you in i 
he has not thought, if thought really meansfl 
eessfiil exercise of his faculties; and tliia L 
need be said of opinion if we were not deal 
a habit. 

Opinion is a term of law, and it is as such thakil 
has passed into our language together with "verdirt'i 
[vere dictum] and "judgment," which have reta 
their proper -meaning. The iirst is the conclusion 
of the advocate or barrister on the exparie case f 
mitted to him by the agent or attorney. The sec 
ia that of the jury after sifting the evidence on 
fifes. The third ia that of tUe judge 'whfi'n. in. ^ 
of the statement on bot\v aides, oi 'ft\c cm'-A«o 
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1 to, of the tiuding of the jury ; to all which he 

I the teat of the law, the judgment being tlie 

tpletion of the process which has been put into 

: of adjudication on the coutradictiou of the 

Dions fonned upon the two exparte etatementa — 

; adjudication proceeding on the assumption of 

f error in one of the opiniouB. 

: ia no term in the English language which 

tionable or questioned, of which the sense 

I down and defined in a more precise, emphatic, 

I practical manner; that value being preserved 

1 acted upon in every single caac of litigated 

pghts throughout the land. Yet its universal appli- 

iu contradiction with this definition and 

so much so that it ia sufficient to define 

I the one sense, to take the contrary of its 

I the other. For an opinion not legal 

squires no jury to investigate facts, no judge 

f to them the law, nor is even so much as 

rrte statement wanted ; whilst it supersedes 

i and judgment, and being adopted -without 

ion ia reversed the next hour, 

■ 'She meaning of a term baa to be sought for in 

a antithesis no leaa than in itself. What in this 

! is, that antitheais ? judgment, the word which 

we associate with our Creator, where we would 

represent his vengeance on the errors of man. It 

vepresents the faculties of man in their highest and 

most perfect exercise. It is synonymous with justice 

and truth, which are certain, unchangeable, and even 

eternal ; and in all these again it is the antithesis to 

cpinion, which is changeable, which is uncertain, and 

which being of the hour can have no connection with 

trntb, with justice or eternity. 1 tv^.'oiie Vs^ "v^ 

oiating out this testimony wliic^i OOI Yi^ %'\Sii.'^'*x 
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that instead of suggesting the duty of esd 
opinion, I am merely auggestiug the idea of oblin 
ing the distinctioi 

No man is asliamed to avow weakness of met 
on the contrary, he is rather prone to confesai 
no one was ever heard to confess weaknes 
judgment. In my experience, I have found mei 
always in excess; they know too many things, 
ledge is analogous to appetite in the body — jud{ 
to digestion ; the one is external, the other inter 
the one evident, the other occult j as voracity is fi 
to digestion, so is the desire of knowing to judgi 
unless it be the wholesome appetite which i 
from the due performance of the internal function 
A nation seeking for news, a people who talk to j 
of factsjt is one where the mental digestive orga 
are fearfully disordered. 

* Bince tlie above weis written I have fuJlett npon thia pnsBtigs m 
ths most authoritativo work on Logic, sliowing that the corrnptiO 
of the times ie BufRcientl; acute not to need jaj aid;- 
therefore,, each gitoB the preference to unaaaisted comm 
onlj in those cases where he himself lias notliing else to (rust to, ai 
invariably resorts to the rules of a " 

knowledge of them, it is plain that mankind universally bear tl 
testimony, though unconsciously, and often unwilUngly, t 
preferablaneaa of si/ateinatic tnoicledffe to coiijeetvral jiaigmenti."—^ 
Whately's Logic. Preface, p. lii. 

Elsewhere judgment is thus defined :- 
paring together in the mind two of the notions, or ideas, which (3 
the objects ol apprshension, whether complex or Incomplei, ■ 
pronouncing that they agree or dUagree with each otiier ; 
one of them belongs, or docs not belong, to the other. Judgment 
therefore is either affirmative or negative," — Book II, chap. L 

t The last of reproaches addressed by Demosthenes to tba 

Athemaus was, that they were loyers of news, in other words, 

gossips. Pacts are things Aone—faciai we speak of them as data, j 

Jjfft any one read M. Guiiot's Histocj of CiviiiMitiDR ^ritk tha ' 

inowledgB that he haa before him a morbid corpao ^ (a&mine, o.tA. _ 

iff willreg^n. a trJioJesoms nausa* far tli* attowmB «ot4^B^^^ 
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If meu were in the habit of complaining of their 
lentj the complaint would be groimdless, because 
is Tithin every one's reach who feels he is in 
i of it. To be judicious it simply requires to 
B attentive. Judgment is life, for life is attention, 
■was once asked by a friend whom I had succeeded 
I cODvincing of a series of misjudgnients, that is 
Biions, contained in a single phrase, for a rule to 
Bp hJTti right for the future. My answer waa, 
ire." Three years afterwards we met again, and 
I said to me, "I now understand your word and 
Korered its meaning by your having left me to 
de over it." This attention is not of a serious or 
deliberative kind, but of a trifling, commonplace, 
i incessant one. It is a habit of watching and 
Berving every person and everything; the contest 
r speech as well as its significance ; the eye, the 
BT, the cheek, the attitudes of the body, the 
orement of the hand, of the foot, so as to picture 
tyonraelf all that is passing in the man, and all that 
man is, in whom a given operation is being per- 
med. This may be supposed to involve a great 
penditure of labour. No, it is a continual source 
f enjoyment. It is the calling forth of life from its 
condition, and giving you a daily crop of 
ratifications independently of those which result 
om the uses to which these are applied. Nature 
1 out all her processes by attraction. Wherever 
1 do well you are happy. 
If opinion be the antitheaia to judgment, opinion 
I also the antithesis to life and happiness, as well as 
DACCuracy and use. By judgment we possess in every 

K "great fact," "two-fold fact," " geiiCTa\ ii/A" aVoi^ 
ofFjtbone and ohimeras sufficient to Bi^\!a3il]Ws\!KW3^^J 
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mental operation a distinct organic existence fHg^ ^ 
opinion you have chaos, which word, of Fb<Elfl|> 
origin, meant darkness. V^ia 

The absence of essays and disquisition a ooHfc^ 
word, is to be attributed to this, that it 18 flttsa 
bowed down before as an idol, or spumed as a ^ftip^ 
some slough. Those who practically know it'^ptj 
workings, arc careful to conceal their pro^Bfej 
knowledge. Those who know without using ^Mg^ 
turned to misanthropists, and neither hope nor ^Ki^ 
to benefit such a people. Besides, since it ^flw 
tained to supremacy, there has been in Euglandflh^ 
eminence only for evil. Still a few passages arflBi, . 
tered here and there throughout our literature, K^^a 
will not be unacceptable to whoever has subdodH^ 
indignation enough to follow me thus far. BT 

"Opinion is when the assent of the understand^T^ 
so far gained by evidence of probabilities that it bJ^ 
inclines to one persuasion than to another, yetm 
without a mixture of uncertainty and doubt ing.V^ 
This is (rom Sir Matthew Hale. What would he h^| 
said of England ruled by this condition of the minff'^ 
Bishop Wilkins freely renders the celebrated p(^ 
sage of Cicero — Opinionum commenta delet dies, M~ 
thus "Time wears off the fictions of opinion, «^^ 
doth by degrees discover and unmask the faliaoy^^ 
ungrounded persuasions." r 

Ben Jonson says, — " Opinion is a light, vain, cruoK' 
and imperfect thing settled in the imagination, l3« 
never arriving at the understanding there to obtsJfl 
a tincture of the Reason." 

His dogmatic namesake presents to us " opinioi 
as "guess" in a Latin dress, thus — 

"Ofinion, persuasion of tke iiini -wViXxqajX, -^tt^ 
^a or certain knowledge." ^h 
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"GcEss, jndgmeiit ivitljout any positive or certain 

grounds." 
"CoNJECTUBE, guess, imperfect knowledge, pre- 

pondcration of opinion without proof." 
Sorkc, who treats with contempt the idea of a 
irerament providing for populai- wants, equally 
iicoles the idea of a Memher of Parliament being 
e representative of opinion, declaring his duty to he 
'fiat of corrector of the opinions of his times, and 
Ifeqally of those of his constituents." 
A Poet (Byron) having seen the monster full grown, 
US portrays him, — 

" Opinion, an Omnipotence whose veil 
Jlantlea the enrth with darkness until right 
And wrong are accidents." 

But what I am dealing with is "a public opinion," 

Dt a word, but a power ; not the frailties of in- 

iridualB but the aggregate, abstract and perfect 

itelligence of a commimity ; not the intelligence of 

E community as existing in all times and as subject 

variations ; but a discovery effected and perfected 

the freest of States in the most advanced of periods, 

orpassing all the prior efforts of wisdom or of genius, 

ind conferring gifts on man, such as severally they 

ud not derived from the teaching of a Socrates and 

tie laws of an Alfred. — Nor is this what the frivolous 

tanate, but what the able inculcate.* 

■ 

• " We must not forget that a principle of goremment is reservod 
n our own dajf, that wb shall not &id in our Ariatotles, or ereii 
Id the foreatB of Taoitiie, nor in our Saioa Witteuagemotes, nor in 
{Fm Plantagenet Farlianieiits. Opinion now is sapreme, and opinion 
Iftaka in print. The repraseDtatioQ of the preae is bi more cotu- 
i0ta than the representation of Parliament. EM\iKiQeD.»*.T3 Tt^pe- 
lataticai waa tie bappj device of a radet age, \.q -^Va^ *. ■«»»■ 
idiaaablj adapted; an ago of semiciviliaaUon, "B^eu >L!cvctB ■«*»■ "» 
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And here I confess that I am placed in a^ 
paiuful and embarrassing sitBation ; one to bel 
pared to the hero of an isle of enehautment J 
than to that of a disputant in a forensic debat 
have to combat a principle of conduct and a disc 
of politics which I hear of everywhere, and v 
believed by all. Principles and discoveries havefl 
established before they are admitted and accepted,B 
when, being so, they are impugned, you c 
on the shelves of libraries for the arguments ^ 
proceed through the monuments of events to t 
their application and their results. But here i 
are no ponderous tomes, no fugitive essays : 
was accepted you do not know, nor when it i 
invented. Its date, its author, and its history I 
alike imknown. It has had no antiqiuty, no ■ 
posLtor, and no opponent. There have been disaidei 
but that dissent has never taken an expository sh^ 
there has been no critical pursuit of facts, or exj 
tion of fallacies ; the disposition to condenan has ne^ 
resulted in the effort to destroy, but has evapora 
in a sarcastic phrase or vituperative epithet. 

If again I look around me to see if I can see t 
of it by my unaided efforts, I am equally at i 
In what should so happy a condition reveal its 
Surely in wisdom in the conduct of the state — I 8 
only insanity : in caution in the judgments of men-l 
I see only recklessness : in economy of the publ 
resources — I see only extravagance : in contentmer 
in the minds of the citizens — I see only rancour a 

leading class in the aoicirmtiitj ; but it exhibits manj Bjmptomi o 

desnetude. It is controlled by a sjatem of repreaentation moB 

T^OFOliB and comprtbeusive, which absoibs its duViea wuL fnlSi 

them more elScieitWy, and in wliioh discuaBion is -p""™** oa^iia!. 

feroifl, md oilea with moro depth and informatiio'ci."— CoiviwgAa. 
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isguBt : in respect for those who rule — I see only 
mtempt : in unanimity of the pnhlic mind — I find, 
L the contrary, Public Opinion.* 
I may therefore claim some indulgence at the hands 
the reader in an attempt to open a new field and 
place the matter in that way for discussion which 
lall give alike to TOtariea and unbelievers the oppor- 
ity of establishing its claims or quashing its pre- 



It might create a useful pause and awaken a sense 
self-examination to know that this word was not 
and could not be spoken in the classical ages 
languages ;t from which we have received our 
hilosophy and the build of our uisti'Uction — that 
was not known in that language or to be found 
that book through which we are taught all our 
ntiee, — that it is not to be found in the pre-eminent 
of our own country on which we form our 
fie. But instead of doubts being suggested by such 
Eta, we cliauge them into grounds of presumption, 
id pride ourselves on the great discovery we have 
ade. 

We are content with taking its existence as the 
ice of intellectual activity, and look upon those 
Stitute of opinions as sunk in mental atrophy. 
We say " the public interest," " the public debt," 
nr is it that we cannot employ the definite article 
. flris case also, and say " the public opinion." It 

• " Men onlj differ, when Ihey are wrong, in MSpeot to what 
tj know tlipy agree." — Socralet. 

^ Share is a Gtvelc word wliich we translate " cpimoa," but that 
and etjinologicallynieans a thing bUowh. Thaword 
latm, but it was cot used in our sunso, but as wc have 
)n in tlia word " opine." Aa soch it wna s-nVxtWacii 
\diag as hypotheiia to oertaiiitj. " O^i 
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is that we imply sometliiug indefinite; but 
are many, not indefinite, and opinion taken j 
must include the several opinions of which 
aggregate. The anomaly of espression is to 
in the incongruity of the process. The opir 
those of parties, There is the opinion of th( 
the opinion of the Tories, the opinion of the i 
the opinion of the Chartists. Aggregate, i 
opinion is therefore Toryism plus "Whiggf 
Radicalism, and plus Chartism. Then it -wc 
the definite article, hut these are not j;?m* b 
each other. The one neutralizes the other 
by the addition of an alkali to an acid, there 
neither alkali nor acid, but efi^er\'escence. \ 
the matter here to its real issue, as already s 
individual cases where opinion is absence of 
and pretension to it; in that case however i 
from failure to conclude; in this from oppo 
conclusions. Public opinion, however, is t: 
label, signifying the- prostration of the f acultit 
and private. 

No man is born a Whig or a Tory. 
neither a belief nor an accent to be incul 
accepted independently of the will. It is an 
ledged sitting in judgment, in the govemir 
the history of man. You sit down to polit 
mathematics or medicine, adjust your cut 
and when you have completed it are quahfied 
laws to the world. No one does so pretei 
must he not, had he really gone through the 
If not, he is merely floating on the stream 
and guess, which has constituted the hi 
whatever faction he has belonged to by i 
adhered to hj design if able, by be\iet '■& ■«« 
'a^Rer allj no private man belongs to part^ ' 
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He is a Tory not to be a ^^tig, and a Whig 
>e a Tory. So in each alternation of power 
! govcmment la brought in only to drive 

other. 

n Solon made it penal to abstain from taking 
the public dissensions he marked a time when 
onBt evil men it sufficed for the public not to 
ifferent: to-day to attain the eame end, be 
itkng every man who did take part in the public 
ions. 

ibjectless war is an endless one, but if so in 
ar more is it in dogma. If a man accepts a 
' notions and says, "these are political truths," 
pitted against another similarly situated, — can 
[>ect other results than those which we behold 

us ? It would be so if tlie prizes of the politi- 
ery were not at stake. But you have cast the 
; distinctions of office into the arena as the 
to be won in tliia ignolilc and unnatural strife. 
Lclude from office honesty because pai-ty ivins 
which no honest man can belong; and yon 
the whole of the available energies, whether of 

■ and genius, or of iaiterest and ambition, to 
; and mislead the public judgment by exciting 
ments of that factious war in which the chief 
tants hnve alone the hope of triumph or the 

■ defeat. 

chief use of a king is to prevent the perversion 
time into merchandise with which to truck and 

for office ; to obtain free-trade in power you 
lut down kingship. 
; how can it be that in a whole people you find 
ae free from this mental thrall. The reason 
t so one call stand neuter ■ude'ss \\.c sX-'mAa i 
and requires that he skould \je ixea tisA "iscfl 
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the political but the metaphysical corruption ■ 
timea. 

Sir W. Scott has given the rationale of pu 
the motives of Steenie Steenaon for becoming a 
"just out of a kind of necessity that he might h 
to some side or other." 

While all are content to bend to this yoke, 
are none who in their secret conscience do not ] 
it. 1 do not mean merely " that party is for fo 
believe and clever men to use," as an ex-Chan 
once said to me, but even the fools themselT 
secretly aware that they are knaves. In the < 
of a stormy election at Sheffield I put this a 
ture to a dangerous test. On a platform wh( 
one would accompany me from bodily fear, I 
these words to 3000 of as uninviting critics aa 
be collected from Lauds End to John-a-Groi 
" There is not one here present who in prof 
to entertain a political opinion is not conscic 
himself that he is a knave." A burst of dene{ 
followed, — I slowly repeated my words — silent 
sued— I again repeated them. Then came a bt 
vehement applause; those seated rose, waving ha 
handkerchiefs. A voice within tells the man tl 
was born for something better than to be a Tot 
Whig, a Radical or a Chartist, a Republican 
Monarchist. 

To assume a designation different from that ( 
country is to lay down the character of Englial 
Then comes associations with foreigners against fi 
■ countrymen, which is treason of the heart.* 

* How BuBsia marks and gloats on these eigns of decamp 
[ the foUowing eitract will allow ; — 

"SatoTsUy enough the jealous party ia eyerj rtate aa 
rdj and mote heartily demoted to tho aQiu!coi&» Q 
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a discasaion arising out of & faulty rcckon- 
. clay's work on board a mau-ol'-war — if on 
hg up an artery on the table of an hospital theatre 
fin adjusting a difference of entry iu a mer- 
it's day-book — if on weighing the relative credi- 
bf of evidence in an Old Bailey jiiry-box, it was 
posed to refer the decision to opinion, the hearers 
stand aghaatj and the proposei-s would be set 
as insane; and to that which no man in his 
will confide a single ship, — a single limb, — a 
»le commercial si>ecnlation, — or a single case of 
ly larceny, a whole people, in its sagacity, is con- 
to confide the management of a nation. 
The reader, on perusing these lines, may be startled 

a moment, and then say, " very true, but " 

Biis " but" is a wonderful particle. It enables men 
Jiat"no"and"yes" together, and to enjoy the aatis- 
Slion of entertaining two opinions of an opposite 
itnre, and of drawing a logical conclusion from them. 
He will say, " Very true ; but public are not like 
livate matters. Private matters are ruled by private 
[ftmon, and public matters by public opinion." 
' Put then the case the other way. A minister has 
settle a knotty point with a Turkish Ambassador 
>-wJll Public Opinion serve him any more than it 
nmld serve the midshipman in a day's reckoning? 
ie has to determine the right of search with France 
■r-will Public Opinion serve him more than the juj. 

lilHtit^l doctrinBa in ererj other oountry than to their: 

rihoir natorile'"^"'™^"'''"'''^ ""^^ "" ^°^ included ja Ihti 

KditiCBl creed. This i:oiisequence of this is the tn 

tgte are oegUctcd and mistaken, tlio indulgence ot 

Mgfat in the ruin of ths Fatherland — the hearts of tMk.«M 

Dm bomo to foreign interesU," — Siuiion UenuAr «• 

k-^ii/Oa, vol. i, p. lie. 
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matt in the bos ? He has to determine on the pi 
and maimer of striking at Kussia a deadly blow- 
Public Opinion serve him more than the aiu^eon 
operating on a limb ? He has to determine on 
means of carrying a beleaguered fortress— will Pul^ 
Opinion serve him more than the merchant in the ^ 
Bortment of a general cargo? All these operatioi 
require knowledge of the elements and practice ,( 
Public Law — appreciations of the resources of Stab 
— dexterity in dealing with Men^capacity in tl 
management of Business : — things that have no i&H 
to Public Opinion, and with which it cannot be en 
m much as mentioned. 

Every subject must be understood in itself; eva 
sane people must provide itself with the elements i 
knowledge, and with pubhc, servants duly qualified. 

The apprehension of the distinction between Publi 
and Private is not less essential than that betwea 
judgment and opinion : it is requisite to know thi 
there is none for a man to recover integrity. "Wle 
Mr. Burke met the distinction which Lord Norti 
would have drawn between their pubUc and thej 
private relations by the words "public and private,^ 
the rebuke was taken for an epigram and would now 
held to be a platitude. It is part of the education whid 
we receive that a man has distinct characters, TO 
are trained up to these ideas; we cannot be told thi 
it is not so aince we adapt oujselves to them. Wf 
have a public and private morahty ; there are public 
matters and private matters. Who can be made to 
understand that they are so merely on account of the 
distinction drawn in the mind which in the one 
case cloaks immorality under " public," and in the 
ither cloaks ignorance by the same name? This 
tctioa bus destroyed t\ie ^nk. \ietwe,e,"a, ^Sit \3\!. 
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sd the comraunity ; and it is only one of 

I that the Bible has become to us a sealed 

tnprehensibic hook.* Fearful as tnay lie those 

leywill appear perfectly natural to any one 

I concentrate his thoughts upon himself and 

t the consequenees following upon the adrais- 

b his speech of a term that is indistinct. I 

t there is no use in writing on such subjects, 

ine's business to make the attempt; 

; is gained if the idea can be established 

B may be diseases of the mind common to 

lople, which diseases, like those of the body, 

rable by books, and, unlike those of the body, 

3 propagated by means of them. 

B worth anything a man's opinion must be hia 

f it is public, it is as a hack biped or quadruped, 

I is for hire for every one else as for you. 

1 of mind resides in private judgment. 

Tien reason rose upon authority, the banner of 

1 intelligence was "private judgment." Hence 

lation in the church, free institutions in 

The word private was selected to imply the 

t conseioualy and conscientiously made by each 

'idual, because rcsistaiice, whether to corruptions 

r abuses of law, could have its origin only in 

" puhlic-miudedness " of private men.f Luther 

d Hampden had to combat the generality, just as 

n-day those have who would correct error. 

I The systems which they combated, namely the 

istian Church and the Engbsh constitution, had 



• The last traco which I fiod of the eonneiion of religion with 
BOH dnties wliicb «ie dietlngulBli horn private is in the year 1T82, 
Murmonpreoobedoii (lie &5t bjtlie BeT.io\mlSOTiWm.5AC)\nH^, 
IfAlInatioas that grew great out of litt\e ot ^o>u\tiii%, S-A. » 
W^bj the pubUo-auadedaeaa of partio\iiat 56wc«*r— ^ws-va. 
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themselves originally to struggle into life by mea 
the private faculties of great minds against prai 
and opinions agreeable to the public ; though 
spoken of in more logical manner. St. Paul 
threw the Sanhedrim, Alfred the Danes. 

Every origin is great, but every origin is to be f 
in a single breast : every greatness ia therefore pri 
It attains in time to that of numbers and authc 
and possessing in that sense power, becomes p 
and corrupt, so that when a struggle arises bet 
individuals and the mass, it is always a stn 
between private judgment and public opinion. 

In the present case the party in possession 
no Talmud on which to take its stand, uo Dannt 
to rally under, nor has it the thunders of the Va 
at its disposal, or the sentences of a Jeffries ; i 
merely a word : it has not anything in that wo 
nnder it ; but a word which confessedly repre 
anything and everything, and therefore nothing, 
be more powerful than all the bad powers of 
existence which have exercised their despotism 
man, for it is lodged in the heart of each, an iml 
inmate which assimilates the possessed to its 
nature. 

We say "my public rights," "my public dtiti 
no on,e says "ray public opinion." We say 
public interest," " the public debt," " the Qm 
" the Crown ;" but on one saya " the public opin 
It is an excommunicate word which can be h 
on to nothing, possessed by no one, and attribut 
nothing. It is a phantom seen everywhere, 
which you can touch nowhere. 

Public- mindedness is the direct opposite to p 
opinion. We hear of nothing Wt \i-vih\ic o^i 
we know aothmg of public-mijiAediiess. "Nl^y 
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urging mdivitluals to efforts connected with 
public welfare. I am invariably met with the 
lion of their unwillingness to attend to public 
'era, or their powerlessness to effect any tiling if 
did. They have got their private business to 
id to, care only for that, and for the rest dia- 
themselves on public opinion. If we turn 
to periods when men could be moved by 
ic interests, when they could be indignant at 
resolute to arrest abuse, and resolved to 
me and punish crimes in high functionaries, there 
will find no such thing aa Public Opinion : the 
le was not even known ; it was invented only when 
idedness was lost in each individual. 
After all, the opinion of many is only the opinion 
:, being the opinion of each. Numbers tell in 
f^ not in thoughts : a nation may be great by 
ibers and little by its thoughts. The opinion 
man is nowise changed because the man next 
him entertains it. Nothing ia evolved by aggre- 
and consequently no further meaning is ad- 
led "by the word " public." Why then is it added ? 
'or this reason, and a very good one — the conscious- 
lesB of weakness. They know that their opinions are 
rorthless, and they wish to sustain themselves by 
ntliority. They would make it appear that the 
IHiiioQ of each is fortified by so many independent 
jonclusioua, whilst the one only repeats what the 
itiier says. 

The man who is conscious that he is right cai'es 
Wt for the nunabera opposed to him. He is cou- 
nrageous, can stand alone, and glories ni his isolation. 
^e is not a bill in Parliament. \\\\,\iO\A ■svi.Oo, « 
^^asness, the man is a covsard-, yia.i 
' backing; his Jife ig i^ t^ie Yier4. 
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When two persons cannot agree it is a 
say " opinions differ," " it is a matter of 
We nse it then confesaedly in the sense of 
and of a difference inauperahle : which is 1 
nition of reason being at fault. 

This truth is illustrated in the progres; 
science. While data are nncertain, while c 
are illogical, theories are broached by act 
and counter- hypotheses arise against thi 
jostle with this good effect, that each pulls 
imateady part of his antagonist's edifice, ai 
to the ground together, new energies are 
a larger basis seized, a correcter method 
and, at length, truth being arrived at, disc 
to wrangle, doctors to disagree ; from tha' 
miat of opinion is rolled off and sweeps i 
amidst forgotten things. 

But this experience does not serve, beca 
not suit us. In science, passion springs fr 
— in politics, opinions from interest. Nt 
procedures analogous. In science, our ma 
experimental data; in politics, ambiguous t 

Montesquieu has said, that in difference 
lative bodies, if truth be on cither side, it 
of the minority. Let us extend the field f 
latures to nations, and there will remain i 
consolatory reflection for a nation of twi 
millions — twenty-six millions ninety-nine 
I nine hundred and ninety-nine, with an 
of an opposite opinion, whom it has -failf 
vince. 

When Deacnrtcs, in the midst of the sq 

single French habitation, was struck with tl 

of the richness and vastneas of the\anA,t\i 

•of its domiiiioiij the pomp of its aoveieigu, tl 
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tteratnre, the energy of its faculties, the wealth 

treasury, and the oumbera and discipline of its 

the chain of causation was formed in his 

mind, and he uttered the memorable words, 

metkode doit etre maniva'tse." To him there was 

ling political, nothing military, nothing social, 

was not mental. It was the mode of thinking 

determined results, whether in the social con- 

of the people at home, or in its rivalries with 

abroad. If the French peasant was wretched, 

being great, the method was bad. 

it of the chaos of the present Europe, were it 

le for a great mind with a clean heart to be 

I, and being so, hutted on the heights of Inker- 

, there to I'ecai the grandeur of the British line 

■the splendour of her vast domain, the deep roots 

law, the lofty luxuriance of her prosperity, her 

if of the ocean, her supremacy in foreign lands, 

inviolability at home, he would not hang between 

le and effect, nor perceive a clerk's failing, nor 

icdnister'a folly, but go at once to what the people 

dought and said, and say, although he knew it not, 

"This is a people ruled by public opinion." 

It was a maxim of former times, that despotism 
vas based upon ignorance ; it is now based upon 
knowledge. Whether is it better in its interest that 
men from sun-np to sun-down should talk about 
nothing but what concerns them, and never talk of 
I what they do rot 'know, or that from morning to 
night they should be uttering opinions upon all men 
and upon things? In the first case a nation holds 
f a residue of indignation, which may explode on the 
;i occasion. In the latter it resemblca the ^ar of an 

[electrical battery not isolated, ani \Xvcii\«^ VksjSs 
energy ram Jike water througU a. si.ese. ^^ "^ 
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one case you have a condition which is knovfl 
the other, one which is incomprehensible.* 

This brings us to tlie branch of particnlar ini( 
at the present moment^the Foreign. Here iti 
long been a complaint that there was a deficient 
activity in public opinion, the effect of whicht 
to leave a goverument such as ours destitute of i 
impulse and control, without wliich its functions i 
not be duly performed. Still concurrently witt 
view wc have the same lofty assertion of its pow< 
in domestic matters. We stand for its eisaminatio 
surer grounds than heretofore, for we have that i( 
is specific in statement and tangible in results, 
preeminent man of England, twenty-six years agfi j^ 
the occasion of the war between Russia and Turkey ^ri 
of which the present circumstances have grown, t 
announces the principle and defines its operationi-^ 

"There is in nature, no moving power but i 
All else is passive and inert. In human affairs ti 
power is opinion ; in political afi^airs it is pul 
opinion, and he who can grasp the power with it ir 
subdue tlie fleshy arm of physical strength, and o 
pel it to work out its purpose. Those statesmen w 
know how to avail themselves of the passions, 1 
interests, and the opinions of mankind, are able H 
gain an ascendancy, and to exercise a sway i 
human affairs far out of all proportion greater t 
belongs to the power and resources of the state c 
which they preside." — {Lord Palnierston's Speech,M 
June 11, 1829.) 

Twenty years afterwards on the occasion of the I 
invasion of Hungary by Russia, he expresses himself 1 
as follows, — 

** "Mnglaad is fl nation receiving kno'^leilga oiits Bctatrinri n 
tain rumours v/hieh reach it from abroad"— Lord Palmerstcm, 
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"It is quite true that it may be said your opinions 

e but opiaions, and you express tliem against oiu- 

i^dIohs, %vho liavc at our command large armies to 

them. Wliat are opinions against armies? Sir, 

1^ answer is — Opinions are stronger than armies." 

In referenee to the first of these events his argu- 

ent was, that Russia's aggressions upon Turkey dM 

tA call for the interposition of England, and could 

injurioue to her, seieing that the power of 

j^nion wielded by England was greater than the 

wer of armies wielded by itussia. He therefore, 

the head of the Opposition in the House of Com- 

»u, resisted the dispositions of the then government 

f the Duke of "Wellington and Lord Aberdeen to 

ipport Turkey. On the second event, the Hungarian 

a, the argument was the same, and he was himself 

fillister. During the progress of the war he trans- 

regiilarly to the courts of St. Petersburg and 

5enna the petitions from the towns of England in 

Itroor of Hungary. The dispatches inclosing them 

tated the strength and unanimity of public opinion 

B England, and they were the only commimications 

either cabinet while the matter was pending. 

ten it was closed he wrote to St. Petersburg to 

be that " The English Government had nothing to 

tj upon the subject." 

Now here is a man who in his own person wields the 

PnUic Opinion he has invented, and exercises the 

swogative of the crown. Combining the power to do 

riiat he likes with that of expounding what he does, 

it enunciates the proposition, not as a philosopher 

a garret, but as a practical statesman, declaring 

England's duty and representing his own conduct. 

Iccording- to him, opinion is atrouger iVa.w'Owe. uiroaiafc-' 

ffSassJaj that isj " I have the meama t^aouL'^ «^t 

^ \^^ 
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of neutralizing the triumphs of Eussia." Ri 
triumphs without so much as his attempting to el 
erciae that arm. This in reference to such stap^ 
dous events as the invasion of Turkey in 1838, aij 
the inteiTcntiou in Hungary in 1848. There hi 
been however a third great event in our times, agai 
the conquest of a nation by Russia — Poland. He 
he speaks as follows, — * 

" The contracting parties to the Treaty of VifflHj 
had a right to require that the constitution of Folai 
should not be touched. This was an opinion which 
had not concealed from the Russian GovemmOi 
The Russian Government, however, look a d^erei 
view of the guestion." (July 9th, 1833.) Here w( 
have opinion no longer indefinite but definite — it i| 
the opinion of the British Government against tbt 
opinion of the Russian ; so that the power of opinion 
is after all on the same side as arms and triumphs. 
We are brought back on international opinion to 
the identical point where we stand in national opinion^ 
when we say to one another " it is a matter of opinion," 
every man has a right to his " opinion." Why thep 
the parade? where the discovery? The difference 
between the two is this, — those who speak of internal 
opinion aa governing the nation, deceive themselvesj 
those who speak of it externally as determining erenta^ 
deceive you. 

See how Lord Palmei-aton can dispose of opinion 
when it suits him. — " WTiat is merit ? It is opinion, 
the opinion which one man forms of another; but 
his opinion is sure to be disputed by a great many 
disinterested judges, and is certain to be denied by 
all Mends of the persons who are unsuccessfol can- 
'es. " 
domestic mattersj opinion toawjiactoiea \!m 
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iter ; in foreign matters the minister roanurac* ^ 
opinion The process is this. A line is written 
iret, a Foreign Minister is nettled, and gives a 
reply; or he responds by an act, for he has the 
r of responsibility. The reply and the act are J 
igeoas to England, or are made to appear so. Th» I 
I of John Bull is up, everything on earth is for- | 
<a, and then the Minister who has given the pro- 
aon, rides forth on the top of Public Opinion to 
56 it. He is, then, " the Minister of England — 
if France, or of Austria, or of Russia." This is 
Dg in a small way, and in times of ease ; but it 
jws forth the process when great methods have 
! employed, and fleets and armies are in motion, 
res in convulsion, and the world in alarms 1 

foreign matters opinion is usually rancour and 
td. The minister does not want it in dealing 

F(»eign Powers, for the organization of our 
im is so complete, that by the stroke of a pen he 
call into exercise the whole material power of 
Empire. Opposition to a minister upon foreign 
era has passed by in our times, and there never 
been so much as an inquiry into them. Con- 
ons come through prior arrangements which are 
!CTet and within the prerogative of the Crown ; 
1 a catastrophe comes, the nation holds it to be 
.uty to maintain what they term the honour of 
jountry. Even in that prior stage, opinion will 
serve to supply correct judgments on the con- J 
na or relations of Foreign States, it will not give M 
he understanding of the institutions of Japan or || 
e laws of China. It is not even when announced 
is frothy and pompous manner intended to repre- 
'cnowledge of any kind, but Tocti^-^ ■^Tt^'wriCiKSfi. 
oarticainT form of go\em.ta.eTA,\a. o'Oci&x ^"S^*^ 
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revolutionary tendencieSj and these not in the peopl 
of England but of the Continent, — in fact, that vt 
lever which Russia holds in her hand for the conv^ 
aion of the world. 

If foreign relations wrre subject to the action 
opinion, would they be secret ? Private baa ofBciall 
the meaning of secret, and it is under this seal th 
all important business is conducted. This secresy 
not only against the Pulilie and the Parliament, bi 
it is also against the high fanctionaries of the Crowi 
and exeludes the very transactions themselves ftc^ 
record in the puhhc departments.* It follows tU 
a country where public opinion prevails, can be dii 
posed of by "confidential communication ;" it follow 
also that Public Opinion has engendered Diplomacy.f 

Diplomacy we all recognize to be intrigue, but w( 
have still to be enlightened as to the end and ot^i 
of that intrigue. Russia has diplomacy, and so 

• rrom Sir J. Graliam's eridcoee before the Committee on 

" The witneas added that the letter of the 25th of October wuH; 
private letter, and ho should nat have felt himself at liberty to dm it' 
had it not been made a, public docament by being referred to in Om 
Babe«queut dispatch. i 

" The Chaibuin. — Does not ft private docameiit become apubtiSr 
one when it bears upon the public interest ? — I conceive no panaw 
hae a right to allude to a private letter without the consent of tbl| 
irriter. I wrofj) that privately to Admiral Qundas and should mill; 
have used it now bad it not been mentioned in the following dispstdLj 

" Not if it related to public matters ? — Certainly not. 

" Mr. LiVASD. — Do you, then, think it advisable that inatmS- 
tions of anj kind should be sent out in private letters ? — I do nOt> 
think the public service could he conducted without it. 1S^ 
freedom of communication between heads of dcpartmanta Bcting it 
a distance would be entirulj destroyed without it, 

But if inBtmctions are given in a priiste letter, upon which tu> 
acts, does not tha letter tlicnbaoomo a. public qqo? — I oonceiH 
ome public shape, ttal\itt\agvvon\.iiftujit««:' 
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But the intrigue of Russia is for her own 
, the intrigue of England for her own ruin. 
wible that an Empire so powerful should be 
i in such an enterprise as this without success. 
; of things is perfectly satisfactory to the 
i it is indeed moved to indignation by the 
f bnt that does not signify ; it acquiesces in 
reauses. WTien moved it is only to turn to 
kse novel and monstrous expedient — " National 
t Constitutional Association," or for "Adminis- 
tive Beforra," being sick of Chartism and Parlia- 
(otary lleform. It would change the very system, 
fcget up or pull down a dozen departments, but it 
—dares not — cannot so much as look the evil 
t the face— THE crimes of men. But the matter 
i not go so far; energy is wanting in the emas- 
lated race even for revolution. All that practical 
E men propose to do even when they judge the 
.rantry to be " plunged in an abyss of disgrace, and 
pstand ou the verge of ruin," is "that some members 
)S this House may have au opportunity to espress 
Bieir opinion on the the present state of affairs."* 

" Is it not astonishing," writes Prince Czartoryski 
b 1828 of diplomacy, " that nations should behold 
intliout terror this abandonment of all that in their 
mvate life they hold most sacred. How can public 
Ipinion tolerate and even consider proper this flagrant 
leviation from the eternal ideas of justice and 
norality ? Have diplomatists another code of morals, 
mother faith, and another God ?" 
Observe now how this works. We are told that the 

* Speech of Mr. Lajard, rebriiary 1855. 

"Heshould like to inow whL!tl\ec tbe ^^o^a^e \iit4 wovift. oti t^ 
1^ day give Ibe House an opportunilj o? e-i'p«a»i-a^ ■\\» wf-tiisf 
' the Confercnee of Vienna."— JUr. Milner Gitscm, May 'V.*!.,'^ 
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present is the "people's war," and absolutely tl 
people believe it. They have utterly forgotten thatj 
aroae from the cry of peace, not of war. It was in 
possible that there could be a cry of war, for I 
one supposed its possibility. No one attribute 
strength to Russia; how could they imagine a conta 
single-handed even with England, to say nothing ( 
France and Turkey. The villanons cry of the autuni 
of 1853, which I know well, having had hour by hat 
to struggle against it, was, " This fighting must 1 
put down," And so they voted three millions, — sa 
25,000 men, and reckoned in the estimates of the wi 
the expense of freight and passage home. 

The cry "this fighting must be put down" wi 
stupid, cowardly, and immoral: sneb were the chi 
racters then of Public Opinion. It was suggested i 
them, being of such a character, to enable the Englii 
minister to carry out the plan for the partition i 
Turkey settled with Russia in 1844. Which wi 
again a fraud, there being no partition intended : tl 
pretext was put forward for colleagues at the momen 
for the public at a future time. Pubbc Opinion, aft 
having engendered Public Ignorance, brought fori 
Secrecy, and has finally given you Treason. 

It is of Russia LordPalmerstou speaks, not Englan 
when he tells you that the Statesmen " who can grai 
the power of public opinion are able to gain an a 
cendency and to exercise a sway over human affai 
out of all proportion with the power and resources i 
the state over which they preside." 

I am constantly asked bow I persist in ignorii 

the power of Public Opinion. I acknowledge, ai 

more than any one else acknowledge, that powe 

because I know it, and know it to tifci^AoTe '\t. \Sf 

my voice to the cry, "Great ia Diana ot tUe^-^esvaj 
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tut not in the sense of her votaries. "Great," I 
add, " is the idolatry of the Epliesiaus." There is 
the power of Error and the power of Truth, — ye have 
Izansposed the names. Ye say " great is our power ;" 
SKckim, " enormous is your servitude!" Nor is it 
sy — nor after the event that I have borne this 
teatitnony. When you were madly engaged in your 
Cabul espedition. I wrote — " In every age of great 
movement it has been the secret thoughts of one or 
two men, unsuspected cither in their tendency or 
{nwer, that have done and undone, and that by using 
fte 'opinions' that men think their own;" — again 
when you were sending forth your troops to perish in 
the Crimea, I wrote : — 

" Who can constrain the Cabinet ? Tlie people or 
the Crown. As to the people's power, or opinion's 
athority, the idea is very gratifying but very prepos- 
terous. A people with opinions has the power indeed 
(f the hurricane, or the earthquake. It is only a 

i people with knowledge that can exercise an influence 
Over humau events. An ignorant pubhc must be a 
pliable one, * * * It is not, then, Pubhc Opinion 

rri that drives them. They have sounded that sink to the 
bottom : it may be a sea of mud, but at least it has 
no ahoaJs." 

The public having no knowledge of anything bnt 
kgblativo measures, which are carried by majorities, 
not only connect opinion with action, but cannot ao 

( much as conceive action that is not opinion. In re- 
I gard to matters of legislation it is not necessary that I 

J ahonld deny, nor do I deny, its power : a majority will 

§ carry a law against a minority. There is, however, 

I something besides legislation, and of more importance. 

I We now discover that that great ^nucv^e ci^ "^^•atwi. 

I can be summarily set aside on a-ccowssX cS ttiaiARss, ' 
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which the Parliament is not cognizant, and OV 
which it has no control, — that principles of taxatk 
recently triumphant, may he reversed in like mannl 
— that taxation may be douhled on similar unparij 
mentary grounds, — that -the great public victtn 
■ achieved by endless toil, and agitation of cheap brs 
may be reversed and changed to dear corn. With tt 
events, then, which concern the nation,Publie Opinici 
in an active sense, has nothing to do. These evenj 
are diplomatic, and diplomacy is secret. When tU 
was ascertained. Public Opinion, if rational, had eithj 
to decide upon getting possession of the facts, or upj 
being silent in reference to them. It does not gf 
possession of them, and leaving them enveloped i 
official secrecy, it exercises itself in guesses respectiq 
them. This is in its nature. ■ 

To prevent the occurrence of the disasters to whifl 
I have referred, it was enough to have put an end i 
secrecy. This might appear to be the natural impnli 
of public opinion, but there is an intimate connexio 
between the two. Secrecy in public matters is ayit 
lation of the law of England : it is by the prostratioa i 
that law that public opinion has raised itself. To H 
quire that the dealings of England with Foreign stati 
should be straightforward and above board,* — to HI 
quire that no Minister should interfere in the afifaii 
of Foreign states,— to require that he should be hel 
responsible for his acts, — that he should be punishe 
if he neglects his duty, and rendered incapable, b 
the strict observance of forms, of betraying it — wonl' 
be the decisions of judgment, not the comments ( 

* In a Jefter of a pricue allied on both sides to the Queen of !Ed| 
load, I Snd these words i^" Turkey, it sfema to me, ^oii\d-set w 
Europe if tlwre win 
tnetr enougb of V^i 



lie just man in power "vn. "EngWiA, Ni^^rt 
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^nion. Public opinion, if it required sucli thiugs, 

tmld cease to be opinion and liecome judgment. Can 

insane become sane? Some of the insane may be 

nred, and so get power into their hands, when the 

of the insanity of all may be averted, and the 

B of the maniac preserved from hia own attempts. 

It did not know the facts of the case as to the power 

A circumstances of the parties and as to whether or 

tits fi^end required its aid. It was not in doubt 

to whether it knew them or not, the condition 

Socrates describes as approaching to insanity; 

&A not want to know them, for it was absolutely 

»ne. It did not know the merits of the case nor 

re to know them. It did not know or care to 

low what the conduct had been or the intentions 

Wre, of its own government. It did not know or care 

know whether it had grounds of war, and did not 

[ceive that it had not,* for aU which there is but the 

e explanation. 

.His disregard of right has not evinced itself inter- 
jidiDiially until it had become habitual between man 
Bd man : matters of iuterest we do still bring to 
but no longer those of honour and character. 
A veteran officer and a young girl will equally accept 
confidence and as a " private communication," a 
Blunmy against their most esteemed friend. It is no 
knger shameful not to seek and state the fact to the 
fllomniated person, hut to betray the confidence of 
calumniator : in a word, every thing is become 
IDBBip, and we are a nation of waiting-maids. The 
rt remnant of the state of nature when a man being 
iprotected by the laws of society, risks his life to 

*Siigland Iifld not protested against ttie sct,B,T\i'oai-™^t*»»lj(&. 
i Buatia bj aecepting it, and attempted \,o caloToe im 'iltfl.'^trt Hfc 
It, and tiien made war becaufie oi 'A\ ^^H 
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force adjudication upon his character, even 
swept away ; and the man challenged for unfair 
ing, DOt punishable by the laws, replies that 
taken advice — of an attorney ! 

There is an honour of Nations, there is an honoi 
Individuals ; that honour when it got its 
sisted in the uprightness of the heart ; it now coi 
in the success of a flag. It was then doing what is rigl 
it is now charging a battery or sinkin 
When there was honour in doing right, there was 
leas valour to maintain the right ; but when th( 
honour in what may be doing wrong, then honoi 
our shame, were it not that we cease to have hon( 
and to feel shame. 

In our constitution, opinion is the antithesis to Ik 
Originally for every measure unanimity was requirei 
the operations of administration were adjusted to i 
rule on which they were founded, being simple, pn 
tical, and containing within themselves a self-afitil 
power. The whole was judicial. "To obtain adjud 
cation," says Sir Francis Palgrave, was the aim aij 
end of all our institutions." From the lowest to tM 
highest point we so proceeded. It was the " verdict/ 
— the "finding," — the "presentment" of Courts Lee^ 
of Juries, of Shire-motes, of Parliament. The HouS 
of Commons was the grand inquest. The House rt 
Lords, the high Judicature, and the very term applid 
to the regal power, that of "court" was no other thai 
tribunal. For all grievances the law was the remedj: 
and they ceased. And the remedy now is theory— 
that is " opinion, " consequently they multiply*" 
Opinion has however now passed from the class ( 
remedy, and occupies the station of governor. 
The word "g;overnment" wliic\i meaiit " a\«CTassL 
we now apply to the men not to renAer tVeia tes^. 
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le but imperBonal: in their stead each of us be- 

les an executive member of the State, for we say 

itOpinion rules. The ludicrous aasumptiou makes 

nation a party to acts in which it has no part, 

disqualifies it from judging of the acts of its 

its because it prides itself upon them as its own. 

this fashion it has taken into its hands the legisla- 

fimctions belonging to Parliament, and the execu- 

fimctiona belonging to the Crown, offices which 

duly exercised, could not be combined, and which 

laged as it manages them, are preparing the nation 

submit, first to a domestic tyrant, and then to a 

master. 

■The only word of sense I ever bstehed to in the 

Commons is'as a statement of Lord John 

KusseU, that when he first entered public life, the 

lineas of ministers was to conduct their own depart- 

its. I espceted bim to go on to show the necessity 

reverting to the good old practice, but the conclu- 

was the necessity of increasing the government 

to meet legislation. 

Now, if there be one masim approved by reason, 

■nd confirmed by experience, it is the separation of 

B fte legislative and executive functions. We could 

ire reversed it, only on the assumption that that pitch 

(rf human perfcctibihty had been arrived at, that every 

minister, is, ipso facto, possessed of all wisdom and 

dl integrity. The ma.xim has been absolutely put in 

vorda by the present prime minister ; " It is the 

grossest ignorance to suppose that the man who may 

be for the time charged with the conduct of its foreign 

relations can be influenced in the management of those 

a&irabya?;^ other feeling than his couceptiouof wftat 

4ff duly according to hia political apBi.\iO*na" — 

iJ»fy21, 1847.) ^M 
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We have either gone too far or not far enoug] 
If the legislative functions are to be entrusted to ra 
executive, the legislative body Las to be dispessi 
with; unless removed, it must prove a source of endlej 
disquietude to the State and an obstruction to n 
Minister "in maturing, developing, and carrying en 
his objects, so as practically as well as theoreticaB 
to control and govern the legislation and intern 
economy," which henceforward constitutes his dul^ 

These arc the words of the higlily- gifted leadl 
of the great party forming the present Opposition j 
England. I subjoin the entire passage as a pictu] 
drawn by an experienced no less than a maater-hai 
at once of that moral and intellectual perfection. 
Prime Minister, and that base and impracticable cd 
ruption, a House of Commons.* 

* " My lords, 1 caa conceive no object of higher and noblec si 
bition—no object more wortLj of the true patriot and loser of h 
eountrj — than to stand in the higli and nobis position of Chi 
SliniBter ot the Crown, tbe leader of the councils of this gra 
empire, assisted and support«d bj cnllesgues united to htm I 
flympttthy of sentiment and personal respoet — supported by patti 
in thia and tbe other House of Farliument, who could giie to aueb 
mrnistor tbe aBsurouce that, eicept oo eitraordinary and uuuM 
ocCBsions, he would be enabled, without let or hindrance, to matiai 
develope, and carry out his own objects, so as practically, oa well 
theoretically, U> control and govern the legislation and inten 
economy of this great nation. To bold that high and reaponiil 
situation, depending for support day l)y day upon precarious « 
uncertain majorities — compelled to cut up this measure and to p| 
off that^to consider, with regard to each bill, not what was tar i 
real welfare of the couutry, but what would conciliate the'aa[F|>i 
of Bome half-a-doecn men here and there — to consider it « gTi 
triumph of parliamentary skill and ministerial ingenuity to scmd 
through a session of Parliament, and boast of hating met with OE 
s few and insignificant defeats. My Lords, I eay that this is ft stl 
of tilings which could not be satistactoTy to axi,^ TOisvAist, niii^la 
eoald not, in tiie long run, be »atisfttctotj to t\ie down Bui i»j\™ 
Sa^ nr^ Zorrfs, to enter opoa tlie oarea mid dotia* ot offica- 
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\ Th is is now tbe direction of the spirit of the age. 
G it ran till recently in an opposite direction, 
« all for Parliament and Constitutional Govern- 
t but it is in the nature of opinion, as of wind, 
r one way for the reason that it has blown the 
It will be understood that Public Opinion and 
lit of the Age are one and the same thing. 
8 1 pause parenthetically to point out the ingenuity 
his appbcation of the word " spirit." If we con- 
lected " spirit" with " public," we would have an es- 
eaion with meaning ;" if we connected " opinion" 
Kth " age," we would also have a phrase with mean- 
Bg, for "public spirit" would imply character, and 
"opinion of the age " would merely indicate a fact. 
By giving "pubbc" to "opinion," and "spirit" to 
"age," we obtain two available phrases for talk. 

Three years ago the suppression of constitutional 
lOyemment in France aroused in England a stupid 
indignation. The man who performed the feat is now 
As idol of the British people; he is at the same time 
m example to those practical statesmen who have 
iJBCOvered that the constitutional system is a " galling 
lervitude." Lord Palmerston, on the intelligence 

B precarioua majority, but willi nn aaaured minorifj in tho 
houBB — to bo liable day by day, at any momenf, to be OTor- 
^Qtdned by a combination of partii?«, only waiting for a favomsble 
WOmmit when they could fairly show their united atrangth — to be a 
pOdater on eaDLTanue — to hold such a position, nithout any se- 
'01^ tor enforcing my ovn riews, exposing my Irienda to mortifi- 
country to diaappointment — to undertalie the duties 
jpllBsponsibilitiea of office under such oirciunalanoos, — would bo to 
■ re involved the party in a pcrpetiial, intolerable, and galling servi- 
le — a servitude to whieh no man of honour could voluntarily 
_w«e himself. It would be a seryifcuda to which no man coold 
Wolonlarilv Bubmit, ejccpt from motivea of patriotiam, and tb.a a-V 
lelate aeceesitj of such a Bulf- sacrifice." — Speech, oj len^liKi^-. 
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of the eventj preferreil expulsion from office to th 
repression of tlie outpourings of hia admiratioa, i 
recently his rival. Lord Derby, recommended him 
the premiership on the ground of the confidence 
posed in hira by the Emperor of the French. Me 
while the English public are calling aloud for a Di 
tator. Some time ago the envoy of Herat exclai: 
" I am lost in speculation as to what can have ha 
pened to this British nation !" His Tronder 
subside were he made acquainted with Public Opinio 

I have spent ray life in endeavouring to point 
the proper course to be adopted in various import 
public interests, and in doing so have always discove 
that I was at war with Opiniion, which I have aiwa 
found the enemy of truth and the instrument d 
error. 

Let UB now reverse the medal. There being n< 
Public Opinion to rule, difficulty or dangers pre 
aenting themselves, every man would say " Let us dl 
something," — something special, not general. Th«g 
would necessarily see, not that a system was bad, bnl 
that certain men had committed wrong, and thenoi 
wotild come the idea of punishment, as the 
of safety. They would necessarily go back to 
Laws and the Constitution. 

One hour of the power of Great Britain ! "What 
might not be effected in that space of time ? Ye^ 
one hour of the honest exercise of Britain's power 
would still auflice to rescue the universe. And what 
is one hour of the uncontrolled exercise of that power 
to one who knows how to use, for his own ends. Public 



Opinion ? 






Opinion represents a loose manner of thinking anill 
anidlebabit o/ speech; therefore to CTiterlavaa^aoKss^ 
is a shameful thing. But we know not -NVat ibamfi 
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Amongst nations who know it, to say that a thing 

ishamefiil, means that a thing shall not be done. It 

irf a slight and restricted use in the nursery still : 

it I speak from my own recollection ; probably it is 

I longer there. Shame for grown men we know 

^as a feeling we are not to entertain, for we know 

l&idt by the tree. It is for this reason, that the 

in tainted with opinion is incurable, for he will 

t cleanse himself until he is ashamed. 

Such habits without being esteemed the palladium 

' liberty and the greateat of discoveries for the 

iramment of the world, has before now brought 

qares to the grave. Then it was sufficient that 

Bhy should be there and be known as human. 

BIT it is revered as diiine. Then men could see 

Kem&elres as faulty in their failings — now because 

A them they deify theraselveB.* Hitherto there 

fuee existed blasphemers upon earth — our existence 

ill A blasphemy. 

4 Whether this attempt be of service or not to others, 
•^)erience iu having made it a wonderful relief. I 
We borne a testimony which it was incumbent on 
tt) bear, but of which the difQcidty seemed to be 
great to be superable until X did addi-ess myself 
t. 

iOmuz^TlOP. — "ThBimioii of the human and Divine mind." — 
Brian' op the Aas. — " Powor and the People are both Di- 
Bsewhere. — " Hostile to God8 and Kings."— ^DiwaeK. 
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When we say "Toe Press," it is with a tone v 
different from "Steam Engine" or "Spinning Jene 
yet the three are equally machinesj worked by fun 
supplied by speculation. 

An improvement in machinery has enabled ua 
multiply copies at a cheaper rate than by hand 
hour, and printing is a process and a word whichi 
apply equally to cotton and to paper. The wares. 
supplied to the public, the companies furnishing t£ 
^ are private ; by the one process we clothe, by ' 
other we teach, the nation ; but in both cases 
wares are adapted to the taste of the customers. 

In cottons the facility of multiplying copies i 
not been attended with an improvement 
either in the designs or the colours. It 
of course, to have a standard not ourselves, if 
pretend to rate ourselvea, but that is not difficoll 
find when once we have got the idea that we have 
be rated. Possessed of that standard in regard 
design, there can be uo more afflicting spectacle tfa 
the incessant repetition of mean and unadapted fif 
on every spot of our apartments and our peraoii 
This has been the result of the facility of printinj 
the taste of the customers progressively descendi^ 
with the activity of the machine. | 

Still more painful is the result as regards coloa 

To produce pleasing forms genius is required, bat J 

colour, ss in morals and dcpottmeol, ^\vn.^aisii:^.{ 

itadf excellence and perfection. 1\ie \a.-ci.e\,^ tAJa 
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id shades will be always found to coincide with in- 
itinctness of terms and multiplicity of phrases, aud 
stand to the time iu a nation's history of true 
ttlour and simple speech, as the Nadir to the Zenith.* 
The pattern and its colour are taken in by the 
•e, but that, which is printed on paper, by the 
; here to discover the standard is not easy, eyen 
■we have departed from the "Caatlc of Indo- 
■our own excellence. To test the figures and 
of the intellectual patterns which we now mul- 
ly irith such wonderful celerity and in such endless 
lance, we have to examine — first, the language 
Lch the words belong ; secondly, the ideas preva- 
lOQgst the customers; thirdly, the companies 
ig the wares, 
the preceding Essays I have disposed of the 
'O, having shown the present English language 
web of sophisms, and the ideas to correspond 
. ith. Nothing more would be requisite in 
reason to give us the value of the ephemeral multipli- 
isation of such terms and such ideas. 1 have, un- 
fortunately, not to address myself to dispassionate 
reason, hut to inveterate habits, and have not adverse 
arguments to dispose of, but preconceptions to expose. 
It is, therefore, my business to wander into some pre- 
Itminary dissertations. f 

Three great historical events — the revival of litera- 
tare, the Reformation of the Church, and the over- 

• In Egjpt, for inatance, the true ooloors alone penade the age 
■ti the Fhanioh§, and eren in these thcra is a dbtinction ; bias in 
oratsn poELtiona mnrkiiii; the original belief, j'ello'ff taking ila place 
fn tlie BabesD Bchiem. The period of transition is diBtiDguisbed bj 

he mtroduuticii of gnen ; purple a]['pean in Ibe Somawn^-, t£«:t 

iat Uie tiata foUow as ia modem £yiiope. 

t M^omet sees in hell "those who K&ve ■waiaiKteA.'isi.o'^'iM^™ 

Utkau irftij the iaUacious reaaonete," 
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hrow of despotic authority, have been achieved I 
he Press. No one then saw in the discoveiyj 
Doveable letters, either a generality or a power. 
esults were attributed to the works so rend^ 
heap and common. The Orations of Demosthen 
3ti of Cicero, the Epics of Homer and Virgil, i 
jyrics of Pindar and Horace, the Annals of Herodol| 
jid Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus, the Dialogt 
Socrates and Epictetus, the Disquisitions o£ 1 
md Aristotle, restored the literature of the Gie 
,nd Komans. The Bible superseded indulgenci 
»orks of supererogation, purgatory, human inte 
ation, and Papal usurpationB. The state-oi: 
imultaneously brought to perfection by the kin 
[Viumvirate of Louis XI, Ferdinand VII, and Hen 
^11, and the consequent intemation^ wars cloa 
)y religious differences, fell before a host of indi 
lenunciations, varying with the circumstances i 
he countries, from law books to libels ; a 
iberators we reckon, a Grotius and a Suaiea, ^ 
Philip* and a Hampden, 

These works were in the dead languages, cDf i 
English, still unbastardized by abstractions. f 
XK)ks exposed the truth, in so far at least as they com 
3ated the prevailing errors. Printing was hated by tl 
ippressors. The Press and light were held syi 



• Two of theae writerB are little known. Sc 
jriest, the author of n Toluabifl trsattge on int^mationBl law. 
3sTalu;r " Fabien Philip" wrote a defence of the feudal ajatem, 
aOod "ToUendoaut Fallcndo." I have made large quotations:' 
t in mj lecture on Pouperlani. 

■f " The luaming of this people is very dafoetiTe, oontueting 
a morality, )iistorj, poetrj, and mathematics, wherein the; 
'Jo»-ed to exoul. As to ideae, entitiiB, Bb6WiiflV\>iQB,inA 
otaJa, J could nOTer driTe the leaat oottoe^lioii. 
lemuel Gwllker. 






■Thi 
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!he writers were not politicians, " forging 
d opinions"* to retain or attain office, but 

scattered, struggling and a suffering few, who 
with the vices of their neighbours, and the 
f their age, and by the love of right and the 
of wrong, were inspired to endure obloquy, 
, stripes, chains, and death. The Printing 
'as the weapon of patriots and martyrs, and 
lave excited the admiration of mankind ; but 
d's admiration then extended no further 
Caxton. 

were the effects of the multiplication of 
n the 14th and 15th centuries, differing, by 
if the English language, the prevailing ideas, 
e objects of the publishers, fi-om the press of 
i. The struggle was then between the public- 
ness of particular men and the errors of a 
jeople; the Press being in the hands of the 
ar men. It is now in the hands of authority, 
dues all public-mindedness in particular men. 
the prevailing idea that in political matters, 
ta that are important. "VVe esteem ourselves 
ghly favoured by their possession, and this we 
the Press which gives us publicity. In-this 
3 secret of our respect for that engine, its 
ical nature being merged in its moral and 
L results, and so we assume that superiority to 
ages on which we pride ourselves. If the 
s were correct, the conclusion would be irre- 
!, Private life has also its facts, and they are 
jserved in the Pohce Courts, the Assizes, the 
iley, the Nisi PriuB, Exchequer, and Chancery 

The man who would qualify tmae.\f to e' 



• LordW:ttn3&a.d. 
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judgment upon them does not take up the 
paper reports, but sits down to the study of the I4 
If the legal sense were formed on the facts, 
morality of England would consist in ahop-lifti 
horse-stealing, pocket -picking, battery, and fraud, 
on the other hand, the knowledge of the law and. 
applications were perfect, there would be no jw 
facts to observe. We have also morbid "facts," 
like manner disagreeable to witness, painful to ' 
dure. The student of medicine no more commen 
with fingering ulcers than the student of law 
accompanying housebreakers. He masters phj 
ology, proceeds to nosology, and concludes with 
that is to say, he is grounded in knowledge of hoj 
and its functions before he is permitted to look 
disease, for otherwise he could not comprehend 
He then studies disease as varying over all time ai 
affecting all idiosyncracies, after which he comes 
the application in the individual, and sitting 
the bed-side learns the symptoms of the disorA 
and the signs of the patient's powers to bear ti 
remedies. These steps follow the one upon tl 
other of necessity, calling neither for argument 
comment. If physicians spoke of " facts " we shod 
be in the same condition in regard to medicine th 
we are in regard to politics. Two colleges w 
alternately possess administrative offices for 
dispensing of disorders, and without their recipe mel 
would say, as they do of the Press, " we die." i 

To call facts the data of our judgment of them ij 
to prove that that quality is wanting. Politics are IU| 
more than the power of distinguishing between Bigl^ 
&nd Wrong which is born with every man. H01I 
then J8 study requisite? Truly \t is no\. wa -^ 
■ sjtaple.men; for they at once woiiW. m-I «^ eadtt»" 
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' or "it is wrong," and proceed to punish, if 
time to prevent. 

:," or "things done," are good, bad, and 

•ent, supplying instruction or contaminatiou as 

Lse them. To include all under one name is to 

all distinctions, to substitute practice for maxim, 

our rules from our conduct, instead of guiding 

(conduct by our rules, 

lut fecta cannot be known till after they are done, 
the value of publicity resides in controlliDg affairs ! 
instance, the bombardment of Copenhagen and 
battle of Navarino were " things done." These 
were subjected to publicity, having been made 
to the entire mass of the British Nation. 
consequences and effects of such knowledge, 
themselves in a salute, from the Tower, of 
le guns, an illumination of the principal 
lOf Loudon, some ships brought home in the 
some prize money paid in the other. The 
ises which led to the facta remained unknown ; had 
jj been kuo\vn and disapproved of, they could no 
Dgw be prevented, as they had occurred, ITie con- 
quences were not foreseen, but if foreseen and 
diked, it would have been impossible to prevent 
em without going back upon the causes — a process 
compatible with the system of judging by facts and 
ilonging to the counter-system of acting by Law. 
But if it were possible to judge by facts, still you 
ould not get them by the Press, Newspapers were 
wised for the contrary purpose. 
■ The reader since he could lisp the words " news " 
d" paper" has joined them together on his lips, i 
id his lips and his mind are the same thviv^. 
It is with that feeling whict we c^Vi wtoiiv^Mfi-'«^ 
1 which is incredulity, not conviacei. 'Vi^i'i^ coes^cf 



r 
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that a European, in countries where the Pre 
unknown, finda out that news can travel wii 
stamped paper, and travel too with a rapidity, « 
beats at times, even our " postal " method of ti 



Prom these examples, which might be malti 
by the addition of every salient occurrence sino 
Privy Council was superseded by a close club, it 
perhaps be apprehended, that those only can xa 
stand facts on their advent, who have seen tha 
their way. Time is three-fold. After-knowled 
like after- thought ; fore -knowledge is present 
future, therefore was Prometheus chained 



News was not invented by newspapers. H 
isted some thousand years before papers were 1 
of. I know it is unpopular to believe that 
existed before type, or was bom for any other 
pose than reading ; but I am constrained to dei 
that News can exist without Newspapers, and th 
is only where there are no newspapers that the 
publicity. In Turkey, the news of a projected e 
upon tobacco led to a general resolution not to sn 
liie excise was dropped. A label in MS. affixed 
mutilated Torso could strike into evil-doers, n 
the dark and umbrageous tyranny of the Gr^ 
and the Benedicts, a wholesome and restrai 
terror. An English impost has been refused 
the dropping of a " libel," on the floor of a ehi 
house. For a thousand years that the press 
unknown, England had no novelty in the way of t 
and no instruction in public debt. If amidsl 
jumble any news could be true, and if in the wh 
could be recollected, still must t\ie ^■a.m^e i^ 
stream of uniform lines ol ?n»t aafoss 'Cac 
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1 the brain. Even were there conveyed thereby 
( for the mind, that type must kill the soul. 

I originally were newspapers ; they con- 
1 news and nothing else. The " Editor " was no 
man, and no literary character: if he did not 
• the penalty of being whipped as in China for 
tug anything of his own, the same result was 
I the early history of our prints, by the 
! of decency of the English people, who would 
f have endured such insolence aa that an editor 
I print notions of his own, and give them for 
With such habits, papers being moreover 
md published on important occasions only, 
. might be multiplied without being distorted, 
■Ithough the expense in that case wouJd have been 
•own away* A new era commenced with editorial 
mnments. Intelligence mostly proceeded from the 
p)veranient : and the comments enabled it to turn the 
rulty of announcement to account. Gradually the 
iPrees became a department of government, and it has 
^remained a chief resource of administration, not so 
tsmch by the advocacy of opinions, as by the oppor- 
I tiinity afforded of giving its own colour to the events 
I vhich it announced, ajid of suppressing those which 
L it had a mind to conceal. 

For a century and a half after the birth of Epheme- 
I rals the government only was organized : the conuter- 
L organization dates from the eighteenth century, and 
I of course followed the same tactics. The two organ- 
L izations arose from a split within, not from a resistance 
"rom without. The two sets of journals only added 
idiction to deception, and the Pi-esa acted in 

Rl'uri'iff'"'e piMt rebellion they Grst came m\.o 4CT\Q'i»'^^iSi:i,\KJC!v 
''drawing' ailor them a new atlfflerj.mlVe ^fca^ iV '?«f''«a« 
f, to beat the enemj at thoir leieure atwn V\iB'WVt'*^«s '^■se 
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common on the principle, that "the people shi 
know no otherwise than as we choose." 

How could it be otherwise? When a trust is ^ 
fided, the detail of management is ascertained ( 
hy the conditions laid down for that end. Here ii\ 
trust usurped ! Since the reign of Charles II the g 
veming men have proceeded upon concealment asm 
principle. The nation, or say the ; 
fluctuated from sufferance to severity, Assumpt 
or misuse of power were first encouraged and t 
visited with terrible vengeance. It cai 
form of judicial and parliamentary procedure, so tld 
the terrors of impeachment hung over the head J 
every man holding office, and prospectively over i 
who aspired to it. These persons, and they were t| 
consecutive possessors of power, combined — comH 
nation was not requisite — to screen themselves, 
could be effected only hy effacing the evidence c 
their authorization to public measures, while ohtainJiS 
the obedience of subordinates without the due forn 
alities. This great revolution has been carried i 
effect with such perfect success that no one noli 
considers it more than an historical "fact," that is,a1 
step in the natural progress of society. Do you sup- I 
pose that men, or parties of them, so engaged would 1 
keep printing presses at work to enhghten a people? I 
Do you not see the triumph of irreaponsihility in 
those very organs of publicity ? If it was the practice i 
to purchase votes, surely it must have been an object 
to secure newspapers ?-:-pur chase for them was not 
needed — they were mere dependants, and the esta- 
blishment was entirely one of profit, pecuniary for the 
inferiors, political for the principals. If newspapers 
Mare become to-day shining globes oi aJiVatoeaKoJi.^ i 
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loin, unquestionably they were in their origin, 
during tlie course of their history, mere money 
itions, brought into operation by the oppor- 
ity they afforded of practising on the ignorance 
id stupidity of manliind. 

To be any thing else, the Press must have been 
as an institution for the purpose of de- 
hidden secrets, exposing public errors, re- 
governing power. What guarantees were 
for the due performance of such functions ? 
must have been in itself the whole state, rendering 
other institutions superfluous. But publicity is 
part of the institutions of England. There is no 
ilication even of the Acts of Parliament ; it was 
ly hy the opposite process that the liberties of 
[land were secured ; it was by preventiug news 
i-Bhe was great and happy, 
it then might it not have sprung from the efforts 
'".vidnal men conversant with public affairs, yet 
ionging to the parties ; talented but not venal, 
withal, industrious, rich, aud generous enough 
their labour to their country without hire? 
class of men must have existed for three 
ies, and legions of them in latter times, for the 
lof England to be the spontaneous creation of 
Ltriotism of her children and not to be the 
contrary — an emanation of venality and prostitu- 
tion. 

If we take the exceptional cases the rule will be 
made apparent. They are connected with, if they 
do not constitute, all that is great and glorious in 
modem England ; for since the reign of newspapers 
there has been no greatness aud no honour save 
amongst those who refuse to vsaAk m ^\ft ■^^.'^Jli cR "^v^ 
multitude. The earliest case 1 cao. o^'A^A''^'^'* 
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continuity and the distinctneaa of the lines of opj 
sition is also the most remarkable for genius 
power — the consecutive writings of Swift. 
embraced all subjects, and was right on all. 
activity of his mind, the vehemence of his indij 
matched and overawed the baseness which gai 
being. The intricacies of finance, the mysterie 
diplomacy, the tergiversations of power, he laid 
not failing to connect these as symptoms alone 
the root of the disorder — the degradation of 
pnblic character, and that degradation — and here '. 
stands absolntely alone— he saw to reside in that 
Syntax which gave us a language of error as 
yehicle of our thoughts and the instrument of 
reaaon.* Versed in every branch of politics, he 
master of every mode of speech — imagination 
enlivened, sarcasm that crushed, analysis that 
plored, ailment that confounded. 

The next takes absolutely the form of a periodi* 
and endured from the accession of George II 
to the aceession of George III, the first essay 
written by Bolingbroke, the last by Burke, 
having continued for a whole generation a pi 
against the press, whether that press represe 
governing fraud or popular folly. The work 
refer to is entitled " The Craftsman :" it has been 
collected into fourteen duo. volumes which in the last 
generation but one, would have been found in the 

* " I rememlier it iras with extreme difficulty, that I could hting 
mj maater to UDderstond the word Opindon, or how a point sonlS 
bo diBputSible j bcoauee reason taught as to oJSrm or denj only 
where wo aro certain : mid beyond o\ir knowledge we cannot do 
aUn'r. 80 that controversiea, wranglinga, fl 
iMss in false or dubious propositions, aire orila MutnowD. 
ffou^bnbiuae. " — Gullitier's Travelt, part ir 
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&brary or on the table of every one connected witli 
(diticai life.* 

With the reign of (Jeorge the II, closed the re- 
gitance to maJversation on the grounds of Law, and 
nmmenced the era of remedy by speculation, from 
liicb time Opinion, that is to say Talk, pre- 
ninates, small and modest of course, at first, 
lis ia the work, this the triumph of the Press; 
is is the very Press itself — it has prevailed over the 
; of taking council beforehand — it has super- 
eded the forms which made its patrons responsible — 
t has made diplomacy secret, and has let in all the 
•eat evils and ahuses of the State, with which it is 
I intimately connected, that were they to cease, 
ewspaper shares would fall in the market, and ncws- 
Bper writers be thrown out of bread. They assume 
r newspapers a lofty station, they call editors the 
fourth estate of the realm, I hold them to the 
I conceive that as there is no truth 
B true, so is there no certainty so needful to he 
Diftde known, as that your public condition is impli- 
ESted in and entirely dependant upon the newspapers, 
Eoa are also agreed ; you make this a new, a magni- 
:, and a saving discovery ; I make it an old and 
k rotten sore that pollutes, absorbs, and will extin- 
dsh- 

8ome time ago I was applied to by a friend for 
upon two subjects. The first was as to the_ 



• Whea the Portfolio was Btnrtod, it ww with the (Yaf 
nr, and the Crafl»ma» Senived was the nune originatly 
1 tot it> There was no elemeot for tlie ooDtinuanro of auoh a 
ork in this age, becnuie pre-eminent urn who did not belong to 
ion did belong to Opposition. Those not political had 
b loB scheme and theory to propound, the commoa Us&u t£ 
Tj of England baring been BubmeEgecl. 
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predominant evil of our internal state, and what 
any, was the remedy I proposed. The second, wi 
I had had to do with the Times newspaper. My re| 
was as followB : — 

"To the two questions you have pnt to i 
respecting the Times and our domestic poli 
one answer will suffice. I contributed to i 
Times for I tldnk about six months. There w 
none of the annoyances that attend contributions 
other papers, the line once adopted, liberty was co 
plete. These articles commenced, I think, at I 
close of 1837; at all events, it was first there, with I 
exception of papers, bearing the siguature of in 
viduals, or in works published by tliem, that Tn 
son was alleged as estant in the British Cabim 
probably at present such a statement may app 
like a discovery. Recollection can only bear on wl 
is understood. At that time, the only document! 
evidence we had to go upon was furnished by Gree 
and the North American Boundary. With the lat 
the ball was opened. It was followed up chiefly 
transatlantic matters, 5Iesico, Buenos Ayres, &c. 
of which are now equally foigotten. Next came 1 
Hussiau fleet in the Baltic, and that did touch 1 
public roind. Lord Palmerston replied regidaily 
the Ckronick, and I attribute to his replies, 1 
retention of the Times, since they proved to its o 
ductors the importance of the matter, by the attei 
to answer, and its utter failure. 

" All this may seem to have no connexion with ■ 

second question, upon our own domestic syet* 

Now here is the link. If there could be treason 

the British Cabinet our domestic system of gove 

ment was itsdf the origin of tKe e\ii, not \\wi\ui 

dual who practised it. "While thetefoie \ ^voil 
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atoiy process of impeachment, as affecting 

ividuaJ, I pointed also to a change of the 

as a condition of very existence. It ivaa 

to prevent the recurrence of the contingcocy 

to punish the act. 

ive to force attention to the distinction now 

■een the acts of private and public men and 

measures of foreign and domestic policy, 

in regard to the first, that while the private 

Ly do whatever the law does not forbid, the 

the nation can only do that which the law 

In regard to the second ; that the govem- 

estrained in domestic policy by the laws of 

I, its active functions extending in no case 

those of a clerk ; while in foreign matters it 

Itted to overstep all bounds, knows no re- 

exerciae over foreign nations the most 

power, and so bring back that action upon 

tie at home. 

change 1 proposed was no new invention, it 
ilythe restoration of the law, to be obtained, 
a revolution, but by awakening the notion to 
(rf what was right and proper. To show it in 
it it had to apply to public matters, the rule 
It never deviates from in private concerns. In 
I was indulged by the conductors of the 
they only awoke from their illusion, that I was 
iting stock to mere public discussion, when I 
eametopronouncethewords 'Privy Council.' Then 
mdeed they took the alarm. The article was put in 
type hut not inserted. I have it still in a slip. They 
uid 'We have allowed you free scope upon all 
matters, we have gratiiied yout tVecrcVes, ■wt V-sst 
eren passed and endorsed t\ie word "^ite^&ow — ^CtososA 
foa then spare us this ? ' My Tep\^ "^aa, ' '^liw.Ss '^'^ 
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only matter for which the rest is of any avail, Wi 
signifies the diagnosis of the disease, if jou will Q 
admit the remedy.' There was one point of coKuni 
concurrence between them and me. They we 
resolved on no consideration to admit the word Prii 
Couucil— I, not to write another line, on any otlii 
condition. So closed my connexion with the TSwU 
leaving them with a considerably augmented cirod 
tion, 

" Whence the alarm of the Times at the word ' Prh 
Council ?' Simply this-— a fall in the shares of tl 
paper. Was it that the subject was unpopular, ai 
the circulation would decrease ? No, the subject i 
treated would have been most popular, and tl 
immediate effect on the circulation would hw 
been to augment it. But the basis of newspapi 
property, or circulation, is the longiug for newd 
Now news is longed for, only when there ad 
events, and events only exist tlirough malversatioffl 
To strike at malversation would be to strike at all 
newspaper property, and the Times in advocating tlw 
restitution of the Privy Council would have beet| 
cutting its own throat. For clearly, if the prioj 
concurrence of individuals not bound up with pajrlr;^ 
were requisite for public decisions, there would U 
few stirring events, and the tide of history would naj 
smootli or stand still. I 

" The stock-in-trade of the newspaper is also tlifl 
stock-in-trade of the politician ; that which wonld 
prevent the doubts, alarms, and disasters whicji 
feed the press, would be for the politician, deprivatioB 
of power, the means of indulging caprices, and com- 
mitting crimes ; all who profit by the ijublic calami- 
ties, whether mercenary writers, iooirGaSL ■metOwasio 
opinion-mougera, or government uaiextaJs-e^*, i 
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■with a peculiar instinct of evil, to which the 

ler of the nation ia dead, and are combined 
no less any attempt to prevent gaiJt than 
crime. Therefore is it that the restoration 
due authority of the Privy Council is the 
of my plans of domestic policy : I have 
at it by experience of the present facility for 
ig wrong, and I have found it in the course 
researches prompted by this experience, to be 
of the land. The antipathy to it of those 
in corruption hears me out. 
greatest living authority. Sir Francis Palgrave, 
his writings, has shown the Privy Council to 
sheet-anchor of the State, had nevertheless, 
to my putting it forward as a remedial 
on the ground that it was so distasteful to the 
ing opinion, that I was only thereby compro- 
my means of usefulness. He has however 
,tly yielded to the force of otlier e\ideace, and 
nnmunicated to me bis conclusion, that ' it was the 
ly thing that could now be attempted, and the only 
to be urged, if there still remained a chance 
'saving England.' " 

Prom the year here referred to, 1837, down to the 
resent, the same thing has been repeated over and 
r again. In almost all the daily papers have I had 
a time, free scope for ail other subjects,* but the 
instinct of the press invariably revealed itself 
I this. 

You go to election -agents if you wish to learn how 
is and cry are transformed into constitutional 

• Mr. Diaraeli, in his ramarltaljle speech of DBoembEf 1854, an 
Hbreign Enlistment Bill, referred to ft\e res^iyiffiMv'*.'^ cS. 'Cua 
members of the Privy Covmcii." TQ«\a\.\.eT«<«4»^Ha 
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govemmcntj that ib its dissecting'Toom. So 
Press you must go to the professional menj 
you get answers from them, you will Icara 
electoral corruption ia but a tranaieut 
venial offence. To this knowledge however the pul 
ia not admitted,and on it no Parliamentary Commit 
sit and report, I am little disposed to quarrel 
venality, for it remains the only rational 
public lifei if for evil purposes men had to be boi 
corruption would soon be bankrupt. When thei 
say that there is not a line that is not paid for, 
writer that is not venal, I mean no offence. To th( 
without, the insertion of an article for hire appears 
atrocious crime ; to those engaged in the businea 
ia legitimate profit. Newspaper property is a use! 
interest in opinions — determined between the n 
chants of the commodity, and the proprietors of 
estabhshment. 

How reviews are commissioned — puffs managed 
despatches fabricated — correspondents' letters co( 
— Parliamentary reports garbled — disagreeable fu 
suppressed ; how this line or that is adopted ; why ti 
contemporary is abused, and that one flatteredj how 
Tory is set to compose the Radical leader, and i 
Radical the Tory, is what must be known in order 
know England, and is known only to those engagfl 
on the different papers. The subjoined sentenrt 
expressive of this knowledge, the reader may pena 
with interest and instruction. 

On my first return from the East, I was pointis 

out to the editor of a paper the errors on which tJl 

then discussions hinged, and the ease with whid 

ihef might be put down. He smiled, and after 4 

pauae, said " It is not the interest ol ■o-b-bk^w ~ 

vrite down subjects." 
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he fbllowmg sentences are from other editors : — 

».PreB3 is bringing upon us the dark oges." 

J history of the Press could be wrilten, England 
t be saved." 

^ dRj nill come when the aign of a gentlemsD will 
Q know how to write his name." 

fcaypart, if asked in tura, I should say "The presH 
mention for the developement of original Sin," 

I knowledge is not however so very restricted ; 

■ out and sits gloomily on the mind of many. 
. small party comprising some of our most 
t men as historians and antiquaries, the causes 

RfeU of Athens were discussed in comparison 
tgland, when it appeared to be the conclusion 
B was free from the evils which had destroyed 
ist state. I was at last asked for my opinion, 

I "If in England there are no sopliistSj no 

uies of paid judges, &c., there is the Press." 
mce had not to be stated ; it was anticipated 

sditorial body, in its various degrees and de- 
bts, from its natural powers — for all must be 
me level of mediocrity — from its activity, from 
liarity with all details, from its intercourse 
I of highest station, and access to the 
Sdepartments, is a very powerful one. If in it 
rated a condition incompatible with citizen- 
! effect cannot fail to tell throughout the 
Chatham held the subserviency of the 
I'to be dangerous to public liberties : what 
i'to cynicism engendered in the body of the 
B by the nature of its avocation ? 
i man on the staff of a newspaper is re{\iiiied,'«\tbisi. 
e/re hours, to prepare a colvnnn wai aV^ial w^^iAiea.- 
t, expository and epigrammatic, leiBea.ii.^^'^''^^'^^*^* 
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profound and popular, upon any given e 
chances to be cast up, whether it be flighty 1 
abstract philosophy, profound law, intricate dipl 
He writes, not according to conclusions wlf 
may himself have formed, but to order. WitB 
contempt must he contemplate — if able, the moil 
public he serves, if benevolent— himself? 
his calling; on it depends his bread. Woe t 
state where such is a condition of existence 1 
times woe to the people who esteem it their priJ 

The character developed in the writers, 
gradually spread to the readers. Dexterity ofl 
pression may not be imparted, but infirmity 
judgment. 

In 1846 England and France were upon the p 
of being plunged in war for the supposed viotatioBl 
a treaty which had ceased to exist for half a centni 
The danger arose solely from M. Guizot's not knowii 
the fact, and arguing the point instead of denyi 
the application. This was the effect of converting 
Journalist into a Minister. He dealt with the a 
pro re natd, and wrote a leader for a dispatch. 

The evil for the reader is, however, of an oppoa 
character. For the writer it is moral, for the pub 
it is intellectual. The first is degraded because 
does not believe what he writes ; the second, becu 

: believes what he reads. He has not even t 
twelve hours of the writer. On him the subject 
started ex abrupto. The news and the commc 
come together; from his wet and reeking paper 
learus at once the fact and the interpretation. 1 
is called upon to admit or to deny : he cannot den 
it therefore passes, remainuig uneonaciously in 1 
I mind. He has his other huBmeas -, Vc Via ^i. 
Um paper. There is not a man l\vB.t -wSa a^^\. -wS 
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he is not led by the Times ; and hj what else is 
led?* Every individual thronghout this 
to bed with an opiiiion with which he had 
up in the mominp, and this happens seven 
the week. Mr. Gladstone recently remarked 
iblic men coidd not be held responsible for 
opinions, because they could not recollect all 
had said. Here is an unfathomable gulf. 
'Can take in the vastness of the perversion so 
into a sentence, not expository of the evil, 
itulatory with the wronged ? In what con- 
must a nation be under this mass of speech, 
it is impossible to retain in the memory, which 
DBseqnently it is impossible to take in by the under- 
taoding, and in which is made to consist public life 
political judgment ? It happens to men to lose 
iieir reason, and even then to preserve their memory. 
The seeking for news leads to the habit of attaching 
rslue to novelty : the consequence is, that no eon- 
dusion, however just and true, even if promulgated 
and adopted, proves of any service, not only because 
it win be replaced by the contrary to-morrow, but 
because the habit of change of basis destroys the 
Acuity of action thereon. — Action requires energy : 
;ic minds are firm ones ; they can form, and 
tiaving formed they do hold a conclusion. This is 
judgment, whicli the Father of the art of curing 
bodily ailments long ago told us was " difficult." — 
IC^nnion, on the contrary, is easy, and when the sup- 

• The oommarcial class in EnglancI are spared even the reading of 
Inder. The Telegraph gires them a summary, suspended in 
nr reading-room B, round which thpy flort in successive slioala to 
•ailaw wisdom. — "PirBt leader of the Times aajawi Kniwi-,«s»n«S, 
ier so and so; tliirti leader BO and ao." 1\ie ■N^rj c 
■ tbe aews. 
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ply ia so great, you will have Opinion in the individu 
unfitting him for any thing but talk, whilst he relil 
upon it in its abstract form for correction and prt 
tectioQ. 

Opinion we hare seen is the antithesis to judgme 
but if so it is the opposite to honesty. Opinion 
have seen is a conclusion destitute of effort. It i 
result obtained, not a aource of action. Honesty i 
not a process ; it is a condition : a condition of heall 
implying the power of action. Organs of PabB 
Opinion are thus iiistrunientB for the destructioa 
public life by the extinction of honesty. 

The differences which we observe between indiri 
dual men, in so far as they depend on the culture 
the mind, are reproduced in different ages. There! 
38 much difference in the bringing up of this Centcug 
and that Century, as there is between the bringinw 
up of the children of a drunken or an induBtriouSj 
father, of a wise and a foolish mother ; indeed it is 
much greater, for the individual household can rate; 
itself with another, not so the individual Age. Noir, 
that which gives to our Age its individual character 
is the newspapers ; and the character so given is that 
nothing is known, and that in consequence of the 
combination of comment and fact, the Opinion 
founded on the news of the day excludes the event 
which gives rise to it. The comment goes for no- 
tiling on the morrow. The mind is kept ever in 
movement, but it is that of the top that spins. And 
this was the purpose of those who instituted papers. 
Did you ever find a talkative man worth any thing? 
What can you expect of a talkative nation ? What 
would a man be who put his talk in lieu of Mb eon- 
duct? What must a nation Vie, wVo Vo\ft.% \\a^ •« 
be governed by organs ot taVV? 'E.^en. \>c«A TvaA; 
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t individually hold that its organ of speech is 
ing ditferent from and superior to itself. 
B thing ia so absurd that there is no alternative 
I scouting or deifying it. "W'e had formerly 
tic manufacture, we are now dependant on 
We must be clothed : we have no resource 
E shop and the fashion. "We must read; we 
K no resource but the newspaper. We talk of 
[ served when we go to purchase ; we are only 
1 unless we know the value of what we buy. 
e served by our domestics, but unless we un- 
ind their duty, they are' our masters, and we 
t daves. In what predicament therefore do we 
1 in reference to those who serve us with ideas ? 
lave no resource but to vindicate our self-love, 
) we call the dealers " Public htstructors !" 
! US see what a Journal would have to be, to 
e that name, 
totesmen and philosophers for editors : where are 
raey to be found ? Impartiality between the factions : 
I where would he its support? Exposure of the errors 
i the nation : where would be its purchasers? As- 
I cartained facts only reported : where would be its 
I news and its dimensions ? Could such a journal 
I erist, it would be execrated as a satire, and burnt in 
I erery lane. 

The change of the name tells the whole story. The 
I Whigs or the Tories might have an organ of print as 
I they had of speech ; but when for Wliig or Tory 
I was substituted Public Opinion, you had a false me- 
I taphor connected with a non-extant abstraction, and 
I this vain incongruity is to you an idea, a power, and 
J in Estate of the Realm. "What is in a name?" 
f Mveiytbivg when it is a word ani 8.ii\4.<a.. 

It IB no light word, this -woti " Ox^waV ""ocovs 
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on every body's lips at times, and in their i 
all times, at least at all such times as a snggestio 
without, or an impulse from within, points 
the exercise of an independent thought. 

We use the word " Organic," to distinguish d 
endowed with a elf -reproducing functions, and 1 
fore complex and complete. "When we find the I 
ment of an articulation or the chip of a tesi 
containing vessels, embedded in the solid rock, 1 
having relapsed into inert matter for thousands 
millions of years, we say, here arc "organic remai 
We mean that the whole of the organs of a 
existence, or all the parts of vegetable life coexisti 
with the fragment. 

The part is used metaphorically for the whole, i 
this is poetic. Should metaphors be diverted to 
logical use there would remain no poetry, hut tha 
would result no sense. No one could call the Pra 
or Opinion an organic body, how then can the Pre 
be an organ ? It is to cover the want of organ 
structure in the fictitious being which we have ma( 
an idol, and call, " a power " that we adopt the tern 

There is an instrument of music loud sounding an 
fed by air ; it is called an " organ." Music is 
science, the musician is an organist, the beUow 
blower is his assistant, the keys are his instrumen 
the congregation his listeners. His art is derivi 
fixjm study, his execution from practice, the ton' 
from the craftsman's care, the inspiration from tl 
preparation of his hearers. Here is an organin 
being of music in thought, performance, and effec 
Why then is this instrument not called " organ 
music?" Because no metaphor is required to convt 
'fie sense, and there ia no falsB sc^aae "wj dio^V 
Ise metaphor. 
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Leading Journal assumes as its diagram the 
' & clock. A newspaper is an organ of opinion 

much as a dial-plate is an organ of time. It 

that all our dial-plates, when kept in order, 
te the same hours and minutes, because a 
3 has discovered the isochronous quality of 
loua vibrations, and Astronomy has availed itaelf 
t means of measurement to subdivide into 
the periods of the revolutions of our globe. 
;here been a Galileo of reason, and were there 
omers to fix the points of just judgment, and 
them to the periods of events, and were the 

indicators bound equally to represent the judi- 
inutes, newspapers might stand to judgment as 
/Q time. But if you had the hands of every 
loved, not by machinery, but by himiaii will, 
a, and interest ; if those wh olooked at them 
lot moved by their contradiction to discard all, 
ipelled each by his own fanaticism " to believe 
(wn," then would dial -plates become like 
Apers, and there would be no more time, 

is to say, time would be no more than 
in. 

jr Organ of Opinion pretends to be only speech 
erance, but where arc the senses conveying to 
ind its elements of judgment, its elements of 
ledge, and also its very facilities ; where is the 
nam where the elaboration must take place of 
rliich is uttered ? You crush eyesight, hearing, 
touch, and with these brain itself, into the 
le, and all this you call that opinion of which 

ia the organ. 
T idea of a nation is that of an aggregate be.\&^. 
naltitude of its limbs is couienafi^ Sx6.q oose. A 
T whole, HO its senses, and so i.te xftasou. 
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universal hand ia heavy, shouldera strong, sight cB 
hearing acute, and voice loud, in proportion to ' 
organs aud senaea of which it ia the multiple. M 
not wisdom be equally represented in its magnifii 
brain ? And yet we take its voice only and plao 
in heu of the acutenesa and the clearness and 
wisdom resulting from its numbers. Ia not this 
confession that it does not possess aggregate peri 
tions or aggregate sagacity in proportion to its ii 
vidual powers, dexterity, aud success ? 

It is therefore clear that the metaphor is inaj 
cable, and that it owes its currency to being unfatb 
able ; this word, intended to convey the aggrej 
or sublimatiou of all individual faculty, oper 
by crushing in each bis own faculties, every man hi 
terrified at so much as the admission of any thoi 
which is not in accordance with those publicly 
claimed. To the proneness to error, which on am 
occasions has evinced its deadly presence, by the 
and extinction of empires, we have superadded 
and reverence for each several error that prev 
however contradictory theae may be, by the mere 
of using a general term for what men think. ! 
posing that the means of acquiring facts am 
correcting errors resided in following what men tl 
that which they think is not constituted in " 
each contributes, but in a generality imposing i 
each an inability to resiat its pressure. Havin 
visible form the votaries have no chance of being 
rated by their own superstition. No legionary 
raiac a hammer upon it; the Serapis is enahrini 
every man's boaom : when you endeavour to J 
upon it a blow, the idol is not shivered, but the 

fie pagan tingle. 
The spectator from some unv^i^e^"**- ^'^*- 
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B meet me with the supposition that the image, 
liereal as it is, is exposed nevertheless to rude and 

s shocks fi'om the consequences which follow ; 
MOiild answer hira by pointing to the present state 
'England^ public measures universally deplored by 
nation, each individual of which entirely approves 
' his Dim judgment, and is completely satisfied with 
I own conduct. 
£veDts might at length be known, were there no 
ess, and results might teach. That in this coll- 
ision Russia agrees is evidenced from the care she 

9 on the English press. 
51ie effect of a lull in reading would not be indi- 
laal only, but also corporate. Each coramimity 
Bald think for itself; it would next proceed to act for 
n would begin to question acts, and doing so 
bodiesj an answer would have to he given, and so 
uulation would take place,and the Corporate Bodies 



Not a tritbng matter is the expense — not the five- 

i for tlie copy, or now the one penny, but the 

arge for corrupt measures and lawless wars. "When 

B Press commenced to run its course, the whole 

irges of the State were borne by the royal revenue; 

1 by the compensations for personal service laid 

Xm the great holders. There were no taxes, and 

lequently no anticipation of taxes. It was the 

»which advocated aud familiarised the nation with 

i and customs, that is tuxalion. It was equally 

jcate of funding the unrecognised debt — so 

D its account has to be set down the dead weight 

^'800 millions, and the annual taxation of ninety. 

" If the History of the Press could be written !" 
pow much is there in that " if." Who can write the 
fiatorv of the Press? Gossip a.\ioo.t NiirAei^) \.^j^i«ft. 
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of stamps, list and date of spe dilation b — yes. "E 
Press knows no more of itself than England of 
self! If tlie History of the Press could be writte 
the History of England could be written — it woi 
be another England, and each of us another mi 
Supposing an editor about to give a history of i 
journal under his own guidance, what could he 
the effects produced by his own iteration of fallacio 
terms which he thinks to be very fine; what of i 
miajudgments of his age which he has repeated, i 
in which for him excellence consists ; what of ( 
truths he has failed to inculcate, and which have ne 
entered into his mind; what of the intelligence 
has promulgated respecting foreign lands, of wW 
he can know nothing; what of the impressions p) 
duced on foreign people by phrases which 
been adapting to notions of his own ; what of t 
matters which it behoved him to deal with, and 
which he had never heard ? If he sat down to va 
the history of his ,iournal, it must be to the total e^ 
elusion of all that in which its history consists. ^ 
The persons connected with the Press undergo i 
preparation, they pass through no course of constitl 
tional or of international law ; they have neither to 1 
grounded in the literature and events of ancient Stats 
nor are they sent to travel for years to master tj 
present circumstances of foreign coimtriea; yet tho 
four branches must be severally possessed and coi 
bined for any one to judge accurately of the con 
monest idea or the most trivial event. It is impc 
sible for the mind of man to conceive a more solee 
and responsible duty than that of forming judgmei 
on political matters, and judgments which he kno 
arc to be accepted by otb.era na \.t\A\i.. "tiesSto 
however, of the reqmsite kao^^eige., \ie\&iB'de 
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Ethe sense of gravity attached to hia functions, begins 
li being an editor or a writer, and then' sets about 
) consider wliat he shall saj, Jly connectiou with 
iiias been the opposite fashion; I have come to it in 
rence to sufajects already mastered, and thus it is 
1 1 have had the opportunity of knowing it. My 
leaning I will illustrate by three instances as diverse 
(character as it is well possible to imagine ; — Ist, 
be movement in Eastern Affairs in 1836;— 3d, The 
t Insurrection in 1839; — 3d, The disposal of 
e Danish Crown in 1852. 

In the first, we have the Press working with una- 
nity to arouse the nation from indifference ; pre- 
Btting to it duties neglected, false courses adopted, 
■a in store, arguing therefrom a change of course 
3 s recasting of our whole system of international 
itions. No events bad given rise to this excite- 
It was occasioned by print alone, and the 
int of the ephemeral Press. For this once, in its 
r}iole career, the Press was the opponent of the doc- 
a of factions and the corruptions of power — and 
I the instructress of the nation. The thoughts, 
lowever, were not elaborated in the respective offices, 
t by a solitary individual wandering in tlie East, 
e means were obtained by the calling into play of 
1 the agencies that can assist a good cause. And 
e I will say, both for myself and for those men 
te-eminent for capacity and station, who were eu- 
Bged with me, that wo never anticipated any results 
1 public opinion as such, but had recourse to print 
these two reasons :— 1st, As a means of placing 
rations before certain individuals whom we 
L not otherwise reach. — ^dly, To put aside the 
s of a hostile public opinion witK ■wVv^NJt 
istantly met. The ends ■we aioiei, ^'i. wsaviKy* 
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of universal acknowledgment, the difficulties we hi 
to contend witli may be understood from this, fin 
Turkey, now only a "sick maji" was then a "corpse 
Here was public opinion carrying a series of measun 
and what was the result ? The very next year U 
whole of them were reversed by a diplomatic whiB| 
or two in the dark. 

The Chartist movement was nothing less than i 
insurrection and a revolution. The Duke of Wi 
lington declared that there was no power of resistan 
in the military force. Here was the occasion, he 
was the last necessity for the press to show its powi 
if it had power, to prevent evil. It did nothing 
prevent it, did everything to aggravate it. "H 
language of the regular press exasperated the peopl 
instead of instructing them, and the Chartist pre 
spread the disorder. Despite the inefficiency 
military means of repression, despite the incentives! 
the press, it was arrested, and England saved fromti 
calamity ; but by a very different process from tl 
of the printing-office. Between twenty and thir^ 
individuals, one half of them common operatives 
previously themselves the leaders, visited every distriefl 
of England. The arm required was human speeduj. 
If at the time 1 had had that command of the preatf' 
which I had in 1836, 1 could have done nothing' 
through it, except indeed to say, "For Heaven's saks-i 
hold your tongue." The press knew nothing of the-' 
facts while they were in course of occurrence, and] 
when it partially became acquainted with them, sop- ' 
pressed and falsified them. 

The Danish matter was this : an insurrection was i 

fomented between Denmark and the Duchies by ' 

foreign agency. By the same a^euc^ 

prolongcdj until occasuna. y; ^ ' 
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l< a diplomatic arrangement, to upset the law of 

AioD, and to cut out all the lines save one ; 

9 forge a title for Russia, bringing her in after 

R^ast one. It was carried into efi'ect by treaty in 

mdon, the government of Lord Derby being made 

I believe that they were only sanctioning what had 

ready taken place in Denmark. This treaty was 

a used to coerce the Danish Diet, on the plea that 

donatitutetl "a European necessity" for Denmark to 

Eept it. Here was a case in which there were facta 

it print to arouse the nation. The ultimate sur- 

ader to Russia of a crown and kingdom in Europe, 

getber with the suppression of the constitution; 

1 with these the Sound, and the establishment 

': her entire supremacy in the North. Hereditary 

l^t, public law, kiugly succession, national free- 

im, the blood allies of the families of Coburg 

A of Hanover, were all assailed; and by Eug- 

nd'a own act, Russia was made mistress of the 

m^ce and the seas of the North. A Protestant 

npie was given over to the head of the Greek 

lorcli, and a German state (Hoisteiu) subjugated to 

e Emperor of Russia. Here was an occasiou, if 

vr, for the press to manifest its power ; and what did 

ido? Five of the London journals were indifferent 

t^on the matter. The sixth, the leading one, was 

Kting for Htiasia. Two articles in the course of the 

^r, furnished by the Russian embassy, establislied 

^blie opinion upon the subject, and taught England 

ftat a great triumph of peace and civilization had 

n achieved. It learnt just fourteen months before 

Ibe Pruth was passed, that the diplomacy of the great 

ewras, " TviU see justice done and ^ecce, ^t'^'**^^" 

E&cta and documents in a cQ\m.\ex ?jeGSB^«t't. 
:ssed. I Iiad exposed the v.'\ui\e fasfe ^>a "*• "* 
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now accepted, and as results have confirrM 
months before that treaty was signed. Ni 
of the Continent or of England would 
statement ; it was considered too monstroi: 
The paper lay unused till after the treaty i 
even then, when published as a pamphlet 
but one single copy sold. It was the prt 
land which gave the Danish crown and tl 
Russia; but the press is responsible for n 
it does, and consequently no sooner was th 
achieved, than it turned round and denoui 
reviled those who had been its own vietin 
not to undo but to confirm its work, and si 
is that work clinched, that we go to war i 
and yet maintain the Danish treaty, ensi 
the Sound at the very moment we are pi 
prevent her from getting the Dardai 
causes it vehemently takca up prosper jui 
those which it sedulously extinguishes 
Poland, Hungary, Italy, and now at lengt 
The press is working for its own cstincti 
become a public nuisance. Its tendency, wl 
in its language or indirect in the system it 
revolution. Revolution brings a tyrant i 
fail to put it down, and will gain prestige ai 
so doing. But when put down by despotit 
up by convulsion, will the people resume its 
Delirious excitement will close in stupid < 
France was the country in which th( 
peculiarly great. It was not long ago t 
Englishmen that they were not, like Frci 
slaves of newspapers and editors, and that 
manned baiTicades nor coni^uerei mmw* 
We have seen what has been t\ie Tesvi 
Wc are following fast upon. \ier ate^. 

^ 
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reader may well imagine that if I have not 
mj case, I have, at least, exhausted my subject ; 
be however mistaken ; I have but laid grounds 
it is to come — A revolution or a usurpation 
ig for a Danish surrender— the epic of a 
butchery — are but tame truths to the mar- 
history on the threshold of which we stand ; 
I'^tronea and sceptres and continents and empires 
disposed of as if they were the very pieces on a 
taken up and set down by two players at chess. 
Tr 185 1, during the frenzy about a French invasion, 
tord John Russell, then Prime Minister of England, 
that he had grounds for security in this, that 
Joois Napoleon, imlike his uncle, had lived in Eng- 
1 and knew the press ; implying tliat he would 
it its effusions with contempt, and not identify with 
fiiem the sober sense of the British nation. He gave 
[oint to this remark by stating that the rupture with 
France in 1803 was mainly owing to the intemperate 
anguage held at that time by the English press, and 
Thich, esasperating the French nation and its ruler, 
frustrated the peaceful dispositions of the English 
government. 

In one of the ablest pamphlets ever published, 
"War in Disguise," and which appeared shortly after 
the period here referred to, that war is traced to the 
of France. The writer in a passage pre-eminent 
for truth and eloquence, compares the press to the 
centaur, combining the worst natures of the man and 
the brute, by the use of reason for the ends of passion. 
These couuter- statements do not controvert but 
confirm each other. That which has conferred on 
Europe irresponsible government, ^\\iia. \t "c 
wars, even if it takes n 
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Here then the press appears exercising the prert . 
gatire of war. In this instance the effect only wl 
external. No foreign influence acted on the pre 
of either country ; there was rancour, but no dcsig 
It is the union of these that is now before us, followin 
as a conaequenee.upon the break up of those parti( 
whoae existence was the greatest of curses, until tl 
curse came of their fall. Party has not been | 
down by patriotiBm, but by fraud. 

While there were Whigs and Tories there was. 
certain recognised leadership. It mattered not thi 
the Whigs of one date were the Tories of a 
wliich or what were their opinions, or whether the 
had any or not — the mere fact of struggle placed ^^ 
evidence certain men, and the men so placed gains 
their position by pre-eminent personal i 
Under their political chiefs, the nation was ranged. 1 
the newspapers did acrve the purposes of eormptio^ 
these were docile to the rule of party. I 
subject to its master and limited to its field. 

It was not for a journal to strike out plai 
dulge in caprices, to aim at independence, or to be firedB 
with ambition; it might be learned, argumentative,eiii'r 
grammatic, soft, denunciatory, but the mind was in tbe 
fingers, not in the brain. It was the intelleetmH 
slave of Rome, whom the master now trained i 
philosopher, now as a gladiator, and despatched to I 
the academy to argue or to the arena to bleed, I' I 
was indeed a monster armed with fang and claw, b 
it was chained. At last it was set free. Party w 
old, fell sick and died ; and he was let loose on t 
populace which he had hitherto amused. 

The jjriuciple of association is doin% such woit- | 
dera amongst us, that we are \iegvTii\m% te V^ i 
to the consequences with. dieaA. 'S\ieae \iQfi\e.a ■«»a'i& 
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ideed be too large for safety, did they not, at 

) same time, become too vast for manageraeut. 

railway cannot travel off its own line, and for 

My speculation capital, or at least credit, is re- 

oired. What shall we say of a company whose 

^ is illimitable, whose capital is inexhaustible, and 

hose expansion of business diminishes, not increases, 

IB necessity of business-like habits? Sucb are the 

rinting companies which the demise of faction has 

ft free to shift for themselves, and to whom England 

turned over, as the field of speculation. The funds 

I ■which they di'aw are doubt and error; rumour 

eir security; wars and institutions the wares in 

hich tbey deal. But this charter is held upon the 

of deadly war against each other. As they 

Mnnot be all (by all I mean the half dozen notorieties) 

equally dexterous, profligate, and lucky, some nill sink 

lad others rise, till at last one will extinguish and 

swajlow up the rest. This must come as a consequence 

«f the mere mass of news. Some morning England 

will awaken, if it has not done so already, absolutely 

in the hands of the partners of a private company, 

with the faces of which she is unacquainted, and 

whose names do not appear on their own " paper." 

ifore the people had "leaders" whom at least 

knew; now they have columns of anonymous 

In other speculations things are purchased ; 

men are the merchandise. If they are bought 

dieap, they are worth still less to the purchaser. 

Beyond the mere sale of his paper, what does the 

"iditor care for the mind of the reader— his property? 

Be is not himself a minister of state, nor aspires to 

he so, and he is no longei tVe ^ftrswA i^^ -easJii. 

' ^e accumulating stock can T[ie\fti.et \»'i e^.^-sa.'?^^ 

jl&r oiSce nor bank notes. I'a Sote^^a. -sSsss*. « 
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editor can excite a nation to frenzy, misdi] 
efforts, and do whatever is desirable for a coi 
or a foe ; yet he neither is nor can be Emperor 
French or Czar of the Muscovites. It is not 
nature of things that such power should ei 
operate without purpose. Those who have to ad'i 
particular objects have recourse, in petty mat 
individuals on the establishment, who, for 
money, will get an article inserted. In graver 
ters shai'es are bought, and arrangements made' 
certain space being devoted to the advocacy {osl 
or disguised) of certain views. This is the bi 
side of the matter, and it is an essential part 
Bianagemeiit of every political question. It is 
a part of all those private speculations whi« 
above the ordinary line, not by their own inl 
merits. Why should not a foreign goverami 
the same ? 

" This is preposterous ! " even the enligl 
reader will exclaim. "There is nothing of whii 
not believe the Press capable ; but as to betra; 
to a foreign power, that is impossible, for tl 
Public Opinion."* This objection is perfectly 
when we have to deaf with a power on a level with our- 
selves, because he could be helped only by partisan- 
ship in aggression against England, in which case n 
journal would be lost by playing false. It is othe^ 
wise in respect to a power intellectually superior; 
for we are then involved in matters that we do not 
understand, and it will have commenced by making 
us adopt its interest as ours, and consequently its I 

■ A distinguishsd politicina, in reply to eomo Btatetcent of ( | 
friend of mine, said, "Ilicre is nofbine d5 nV.\iAi \ ftimox, \tSiBsw 

capablo; but as to treason, thws U ?ii\A\c O-eviijm.." '^ 

friend replied, " Yee, bepmise tbeie U tnW^^W." ^^_ 
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in this country would appear to be defending 

ional cause; indeedj those who opposed it 

be set down as traitors. M. Thiers said, in 

speaking of France and England, "you have 

lopted the interests of Russia as your own." In 

B first article which I wrote for a periodical I used 

»e words : — " If Count Nesselrode were to reveal 

you the purposes of his government respecting 

a, you would treat him as the arch-impostor of Eu- 

Sfe." What Russia wants of you is, that you should 

Ue her.* For instance, she wants to entrap you in 

8 Crimea. A journal in her pay invokes the ven- 

ance of England against her, and points its attention 

the neglected point of Sehastopol, " the centre of 

-T power." You go there ; you get success, and lose 

fci army. She has to fear that you stop short, or 

^thdraw. She has your soldiers massacred in cold 

Uood upon the field, to push you on by the love of 

I'Wgeance. A journal iu her interests raises tlie 

hct before the eyes of the nation, wins the rewards 

tf ita secret service and the credit of its ostensible 

tatriotism. Hussia has obtained her end, and the 

rtme^ has doubled its cireulation. 

While there were many journals the operation was 
lifficult and precarious, aud while there were parties 
ix same obstruction was presented in the press as in 
ihe government. What the coalition of the parties 
las done in respect to public men, the circulation of 
ihe Times has done in the nation, 

• "VPHat Busfiia wants b not Eliat jou ehould love, but that jou 
honld hate lier. While jou aro inert, sho can do nothhig] that 
DntnesB she overcomes bj j'our hatred. Through it she moTes 
at ; JOU are ignorant — ihe dkeat& jovu ae&aa;' — Cai«6w»tv- 
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The Times is no longer an organ of public opinia 

it is the organ of England — she sees by it — she hi 
by it — she speaks by it; she thinks of doing Wl 
what it suggests to her ; she knows what is da 
only by what it tells her; it is sole publicity ; wbd 
does not insert is not published ; other nations km 
England only by its voice. Whoever has the JBi 
holds England by the throat, can say "your lifti 
your purse," and take both, Russia can have ti 
Times on the ordinary conditions of purchase. S 
may have it without paying a groat. 

The Times 'gave to the present war the name 
"the people's war." A contemporary replied 1 
calling it "the Times war." For a time this n 
repeated with general approbation. Step by«tep 
has urged the measures that have been adoptei 
either the government followed its lead, or they acta 
in concert, and the 2?flie,« prepared the public. "Whit 
urging a war for the protection of Turkey, it ha 
ceaselessly heaped upon Turkey indignity and vitupft 
ration. It has taken credit to itself for the polu^ 
which England has adopted; it has pursued thi 
course with a vehemence, a pertinacity, a ranconil 
and an expenditure of talent explicable only by a detj 
design ; it has been proved in Parliament to have beo 
throughout in confidential intercourse with the Busaiii 
embassy as well as with the British government, li; 
the coincidences even of phraseology between it 
leaders and official documents secret at the time. 
have invariably looked to the columiia of the TYiW 
for the knowledge of the view which Russia took o 
any question, and for the announcement of what ah 
was about to do. This vehemence 'm\^\. Vast 'cm 
explicable had the goverument >)ee.n ioWa-^-Qai 
course opposed to the viewB.or iVe^amci vve^Na c 
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Not so, when the government was doing 

what the Times wanted, and tlic people 

whatever the government did. 

lOT' as to the results. Is it you that have made 

ifit ? Is it the State that you went to support that 

made profit ? For you the result is, inability to 

itend with Russia though backed by France and 

'key. In Turkey the result is a ruinous war with 

foe over which she had already and easily tri- 

iphed. Is not your loss Russia's profit? Is not 

Sie prostration of Turkey the aim of all her efforts and 

(Ccomplishmcnt of all her ambition ? Well, the Times 

Inade you believe that Turkey was already prostrate 

lod Russia already in possession. The Times, at the 

pery moment it was leading you to the war, told you 

b must end iu the prostration of Turkey and the dis- 

omfiture of the allies after the sacrifice of "a million 

if lives." This was candid; it would have been so, 

n dealing with rational beings. 

Although as yet but on the threshold, we have 

KI18 for calculation. Even closing accounts now, 

jTOu will not get out under a hundred millions. The 

Iratpenditure of France is considerably greater. The 

iBnnaiiients of Austria have not cost less than the 

'espe^tions of England. The loss to Turkey cannot 

[wdl be rated in money. But England has, moreover, 

[expended her army, on which she depends for the 

.Tetention of her possessions, and for tranquillity at 

'borne. In this account we cannot neglect the para- 

'lysis of trade, the scarcity of money, the doaraess of 

provisions, the fall and fluctuation of public and other 

^securities, which is to be counted by hundreds of 

iJHillioas ; but confining oviiae\\ea \a "Otve "Oiatt c^^y&t- 

(toBS and liabilities for war, the a^^e^'aJ^.a ^oi'Oosbr 

pa countries cannot be luiier 600 -tcSi^acKa. ■siut's^^ 
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If Russia aims at the dominion of the world, 
would be stupid not to do so ; she can succeed onlyi 
making other nations exhaust themselves. These 
millions are therefore her winnings ; meanwhile 
war is carried on in a manner not only which 
her to make it, but which gives to her the necesM ^^ 
pecuniary resources, she having profited during ti 
Bame period to an amount exceeding 20 miUil ^ 
Bterliog,* while for her the expenditure ia little m 
than that for powder and shot. 

Now supposing Opinion in England to lie all-pon 
ful, and such results to be contingent upon it, id 
not Russia have Ijeeii the stupidest of nations if 
had not secured the Turtles ? It ia well known t 
she does not neglect the Press ; it is suspected that 
cultivates it with the estremest assiduity. No^ 
doubts that the Press of England is cultivatible. Pi 
all this together, and then we will come to the queatio 
— "How much was it worth Russia's while to giveft 
the Times?" 

Let us put it in another shape. The Timet i 
managed on profit principles ; it has no politics ; it i 
bound to nothing but its own gain ; it turns all 
to account, and it Las a control over the money 
ket and speculation in general, which invests it will 
power of new creation, the fact of which no 
doubts, but the mysteries of which few have sounded. 
It thus stands alone, capable of taking in 
bining sequences of effects, and in this it is the: 
counterpart to the Russian Cabinet. This faculty, 
which for Russia has created power, has resulted in 
the Times from the possession of power. The know 

* 37ie resources fnmiahcd to RiiHsl 
»t nine niUione, by the siniplB pi-oceaa 
Saltic trade, and to that trade bb counecWid 
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jge of it would be forced upon it, for every scheme 
n epeculatioHj great and small, goes straiglit to its 
Ice, not with arguments only, but with money m 

IWhea the Order in Council, devised to prevent the 
nrmption of the trade of Russia, appeared, the 
\nes could not have been in ignorance of the conse- 
ences : it knew that that document was worth any 
pi of money to Russia, say only twenty millions : 
b document was, in fact, drawn up by the principal 
Bctributor to the Times on the Eastern question. f 
mr I put it to any man whether it is or is not his 
Inioii, that the Times could have, if so minded, 
bwn up the Orders in Council. If it did not do so, 
p yet got no consideration for its reserve, then it 
fast have been the stupidest of papers. 
^ere then we have means of calculation. On one 
ka scarcely thought of in the mass, Russia gets in 
blre months ten millions direct from England in the 
wth, and as much more through the effect of the 
bcession elsewhere. This the Times has given her 
[part of the war, and from this the Times might 
i?e shut her out independently of the war. What 
■a million or two against such profits? She might 
tf the whole establishment and make money by it, 
id Bay that she only bought in shares of :6150,0OO 

I* Borne timD ago theru niu a euddi'u shift of the Times in rofor* 
ta to the odrouac; of the counter scbemea of central American 
potion. It wOB nliiapered that this itroBC from the discovery 
It £60,000 had been seoored to the Times, or to soiue one oon- 
ttfd with it, h; one of the rivaj. compaaieB. 
FJL eahinet minister, pushed for explanation by Mr. MitchnU 
hf ffiansr-paiij', could only refer Viim to Mi. ^jajiea \o S;Si. 
»VJW ibe cabinet meant by ita oim oi4ei, VA -jiVvJa. "OcaS. 
Wtfaa was uuable to do. The inoideiit oMWCtei ■aS."!*^'^'^"*^'^ 
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in May, 1852, by the increase which she has girat 
the paper she could now sell out for £300,000. B 
is, however, only in the event of purchaae hrf 
requisite. The power that can get a Premier 
England and a President of France without purcbaaf 
can surely get a newspaper. If by a single indiyidni 
she secures a nation, may she not a commercial con 
pany? "It is always the struggle," as Gen. Vatentii 
said of her wars with the Turks, " of a seeing mt 
with a blind one." 

On neither side have we fallen upon this conditit 
by accident. On the one side it is the result) 
a natural growth, on the other the accomplishmo 
of a long-matured design. The domination of 
single journal is the end of a progress, and a fin 
development contingent upon the withdrawal of fimo 
tionary powers from our local inatitutions, H 
growth of business, thus set free from the soil to e<H 
centrate itself upon the capital, must ultimately de 
compose the political organs by mere plethora, ani 
some looser mechanism will he had recour: 
same accumulation disqualifies a man from attend) 
to discussions or following debates, he must therefc 
take to and rely upon an expositor ; every man 
equally situated j all will ultimately take the 
and that will be the one which has the largest nnml 
of advertisements. Once in possession, that pa] 
will command the best talent in the country, whilst 
principle of business will be to confuse all judj 
The means readily present themselves : speaking 
opposite senses, contradicting one day what it 
the other, keeping up an excitement which sella its 
own paper, sinking the diBcrimmati.o'Q.'iWt -ia\^\s»fc 
for another. 
The ambition of Rusam ia Mt oi Xn-^M -, S& 
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(omplishment is to-day, it is tliat iutermediary steps 
! requisite — steps to be taken, not in the East 
:re fortune has declared against her, but in England 
art lias made time her friend. Her designs 
been delayed until these developments in 
Igltmd had been sneeessfully accomplished which 
trated opposition of party or opinion, and gave 
f &1I England in a single Printing-office : so that 
ptian bondage is now restored on the banks of 
B Thanaes, and that commissioned from those of the 
Thus are united in the Press the resources of 
Bcour and those of design, not now to rupture a 
i of Amiens between England and France, but 
|diive the human species onto self-destruction, and 
II it "War with Russia." 

f error prevails, it follows that favour and popu- 

r are signs by which it may be recognized. If 

a see a man in power, or an author in credit, you 

^ be sure that he panders to the dominant follies, 

s them : you may be equally certain that if any 

iw and declared t!ie truth he would be hated 

[a tradueer, or rather that his words would pass 

iomprehended as if uttered in an unknown tongue. 

s will be brought home to us if we revert to for- 

: incidents and consider how we know what oc- 

1 in periods of decomposition, and who the men 

p through whom wc know it. Our admiration and 

jct are given, not to the leaders of states and the 

B of the people, but to those who were the objects 

nttred and the contempt of their contemporaries — 

I' the Athenians Socrates was a corruptor, Demos- 

i traitor : the annals of Tacitus were not 

ihed in Rome, and we know Jcr\!.5siCTaTOasAftRa. 

M'e3 ago by humble opcratWea, \\i.e"l.Nas\%'^%'«*- 

ioabtiesB there arc those w\\o wVW tak&^?ms.>» ^^"^ 
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opposite sense, and say — these empirea perished 1 
cause they had not got Public Opinion, and thi 
organs. Suppose there had been a press in Athfl 
is it the eloquence of Demosthenes or the eophisl 
of Eschines it would have deprecated — ia it the i 
rests of Greece it would have represented, or 
gold of Macedou?* Had there been a press in Kon 
would the annals of Tacitus have appeared as leada 
" Caesar," says a popular French writer, " who 
to move the Senate to pity for Cataline, might lu 
triumphed over Cicero, if only he had had j 
at his disposal." 

Prom the time of the great Eebellion, where! 
we to read the history of England ? Not certainly 
in the acts of those raised into power by their pal 
virtue and spirit, but in the words of those who stB 
against the tide and were swept away by it. Evea' 
the successors to the inheritance of evil success, pll 
our pride not in those who have conferred on ufi I 
ancestral rank, but in those who endeavoured 
restrain its bounds and to sere its laiu:els. We sti 
mute before the figure of a Falkland ; we turn t 
pages as in study of a Temple; we are proud of, 
Bolingbroke, a Carteret, a Shippcn, a Swift, and] 
Burke, because of the words of reproof addressed 
our incipient selves, as yet but patiently feeling oi 
way to that transmission now accomplished of tl 
Law of God unto the will of man. Now, at leng 
protest has died out, not that unanimity reigns. % 
character indeed is one, but the manifestations VB 
giving us discord without contrast; thence come]pI 
jects of amelioration, not by a return, but by embai 
ing in new voyages towards an uuknowu bourne. 
• Then, indeed, the paralld belwoBo 'B^im'e i.-tt\ "&-\mJU« ■ 
baro been complete. 
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I present generation has witnessed and achieved 

fa of historical events than any ten 

I generations; perhaps indeed I might say 

B England was a people, such an amount of 

B produced by thought has not taken place up 

|0j aa since that year. Reform — I will not say 

lament, for that would be to undergo not to 

fc the error, hut of the State, carried in defiance 

icrown and the two first estates. The rise of a 

Kfijr free exchange on a basis of restricted 

A counter party for the restoration of 

Kt liberty by means of the principle of restric- 

1 A general revolt of instructed capacity against 

spted ideas, without touching their origin. 

biction of the historical Parties. The eleva- 

' a new political party assuming to he the 

mtative of what was formerly called the 

Y party," which was a combination of those 

"the Court," when the Croivn still pos- 

l> power and used it arbitrarily, and lastly a 

Biysical reform of the Church. 

I efforts are certainly great, and prove an 
e mental activity; they are moreover original, 
fey in no ways agree with any of our former 
W, and least of all where restoration and revival 
!en the proposed object. What would Sir 
mple or Kalph have said of extending the 
i of the House of Commons with the view 
icing the executive to the limits of law, or 
; to the people the functions of adminiatra- 
' What would Swift or Locke have said of 
; free the admission of Com, and leaving 
, which fixes all values, sViacV\E^ ksA \a. "&«. 
fthe moneyed interest? "W\ia.'ttVe."?'ivx^\^-K«s*. 
t which sent to tlie To"wct amem^itt 'wVta ^'^^ 
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in reprobation had used the word excise, of a p5 
who would renovate Eog^land by Custom Duti 
What the grave Councillors of Edward VI, 1 
taught that young prince " how dangerous a thiii| 
was to move iu a new matter," of the modern p 
feasors of common sense, Carlyle and MacauU 
What would Jeremy Taylor or Laud have said □ 
progressive scheme of Religion by developmenta. 

This historical self-examination must reduce ai 
dispassionate man to a serious dilemma, indeed W 
compound dilemma. You applaud yourselves, ' 
you condemn yourselves. — You laud the men of 
past who were opposed to what yon have beeol 
and you reform the past by departing farther frfl 
what they have taught you as the only wisdom. 

Now let us look to what our condition would be 
we actually were without a Press. In treating 
public opinion I have shown that if men did not n 
upou it they would rely upon themselves. But pat 
opinion exists by its organs ; were they to diaappi 
we might get men again, " The nation," said Chi 
ning," is the tomb of the man." Nation — No! 
Press. As I have had to watch day by day the effe 
of the papers on the people, I stand perhaps all 
in the position of being able to hope great things & 
their removal, that is, if false data were not to be adi 
nistered, fajse intelligence not communicated, and ; 
lacious reasons not supplied. With the Press noth 
is known. Who adviaes a measure, nobody kno 
Who carries it into effect, nobody knows. M 
writes an article, nobody knows. Everything 
anonymous, everything is secret; the soul and 
ijfe o/publicity is— secresy. 
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NOTE.— ON THE TIMES. 

I have been two exposures of the Times in 

ment. The one hy Mr. Layard in February, 

, showing its connection with Russia, That 

leman subsequently accepted the office of its 

ideut in the Crimea. The other by Mr. 

f Drumroond on the 26th of March, 1855. On 

B occasion the Times thought fit to defend itself. 

istigated Mr. Drummond. That gentleman re- 

id, and was again received into favour. I give 

atract from the article of the 28th March. 

fe.bout the same time a banister amused himself 

■vritiiig a squib in the form of a bill for placing 

fc government of England in the hands of the Times, 

times revenged itself by suppressing the report 

B whole legal proceedings of his circuit. 



ttjrom the Times of Ihe 28M of March, 1855. 

fcwe have one claim to considerntion from Mr. Drum- 

k-He says that the Times is a manufactory of gossip, 

« people of this country will hare, and with which it 

n to supply them. Now, if that be so, we are 

c brother craftsmen, and should learn to deal ten- 

Sth each other's infirmities. The great staple of Mr. 

"a speech is poUticai gossip, — the sajing in the 

( of Commons things which, though circulated in 

jh society, self-respect, or a consideration for the feelings 

a, prevents other men from mentioning in pnbKc. Per- 

s the element in which he leida, aai wi slwsti'^'"^ 

an in this abhorrer ot goaalp \.\ia.\.\i.ft wos, wte.'S*^ 

rvuble of writing down and v 
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naraea of gentlemen whom be believed to be connected n 
this journal, — not to prove anything, to illustrate anythi 
or to explain anything, but simply because to read th 
names might annoy individuals and afford a moment 
amusement to the House. 

"We must apologize for noticing such statements or 
man, but the place where they are made and the audieno) 
which they are delivered give them a weight which, if 
poaitioa of their promulgator was better understood, 1 
would not possess. It is said we follow, instead of leBdj 
public opinion, and in the same breath the opinion of Ki 
Icon is quoted that in England the newspapers form pu 
opinion ; and we are also told, — in support, we presume 
the same proposition, — that Minbters suffered themselTM 
be driven into war by the language of the Times. Mr. Dil 
mond is kind enough to express his opinion — for which, 
sideriug his theories as to the omnipotence of the monej 
which he deals, we are extremely obliged — that the 7!h 
really does not take bribes, and in the same breath endei 
vours to prove the contrary by the evidence of O'Meara, n 
spy and double traitor, who sold Napoleon to the EngM 
Government and the English Government to Napoleon, b^ 
might well, therefore, believe that the conductors of tu 
journal were equally venal. 

" These contradictions speak for themselves, and, thoug 
they do not reflect much credit on the consistency aud acume 
of Mr. Dmmmond, they do, we think, still less honour to thi 
state of the public taste which can tolerate such helpless an 
incoherent absurdity. Mr. Drummond says that the Tim 
is a commercial apeculatioa, aud he is doubtless right ; bl 
when he says the Times is nothing else, we appeal from U 
opinion of Mr. Drummond to men who, free from the esrab 
■ment of fanatical exaltation and the intoxication of Parii 
mentary laughter, can at least do what is not always giantc 
to a jester — think clearly, and feel honourably. It was ni 
in the spirit of a mere mercantile a^ecviiatioa that ve n) 
reiled those horrors of Crimean, Taiataaua^emQtA.Vmfia.ia 
down upon us for the momeivt a aVona o^ ■iUoop-'i mi&.^ 
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every one interested in concealing tliem. Mr. Drum- 
1 has lieen one among many too hnppy to 
irisls of Lis speech from t!ie ' gossip ' contained in this 
lal, and is now engaged day by day in tbe labours of ft 
mittce whose principal business sceras to be to verify our 
rtions, and fill up the links that were warning in our 
ative. We know well that oa Mr. Drummond no expos- 
lion will or can have any effect, but we reapectruUy aub- 

to the House of Commons how far the encouragement 
u to such Bcenea as that of Mondny night may tend to 
rrce that respect and abstinence from comment on indi- 
lal members which they are wont to demand from the 
«, and how far attacks upon newspapers and their sup- 
sd contributors become the dignity or raise the character 

great legislative assembly." 



1 



THE "TIMES" AND SEBASTOPOE 

The event of this age, and one scarcely if at' 
paralleled in any other, is that of the restoration 
Tiirlicy in the last twenty-five years : a restoratioii 
which Lord Palmerston has become a witness in wor 
the distinctness and energy of which rival the fa 
which they record. The hopes of Eiissia seem n 
blasted, and her power of endangering the woi 
gone; for to endanger the world, she has not only 
master her neighbour, but to incorporate his emp 
and make it her own : she was formidable only wl 
she possessed Turkey, But she does not abandon ! 
purpose — she adopts another plan. 

Sebastopol is a fortress aa well as an arsenal for 
fleet. For aggressive purposes it was a fleet that ' 
wanted. A nation that is meditating aggressi 
against a "weaker" neighbonr, has to erect no 1 
tlementa, sink no trenches, requires no cyclopic 
to construct fortresses, and calls in no genii to b1 
it with boundless munitions for defence. Obsf 
now the facts. Between 1828 and 1853, not a aii 
line-of- battle ship is added to the squadron of Uu 
in the Black Sea. If the empire of the Ottoni 
was to fall the prey of an expedition to Consta 
nople, must not the resources of Bussta have I 
expended on vessels, and might she not have had 
the cost otherwise expended 100 sail ready to cs 
100,000 men to the shores of the Bosphorus? Cle 
therefore the attack on Constantinople did not ei 
* T}As sheet is reTised juat m the news tmii™ ot SXia 1 
Bebaetopol. _ 
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ito her plan. But while she neglected her navy, 
ie wa3 accumulating those enormous defensive mcaus 
rhich have discomtited our forces aud overwhelmed 
imaginations. Here then we have the revelation 
[ the new course that she adopted on perceiving the 
BCOvery of the power of the Ottoman empire — a 

I very which she made in that campaign of 1828 
k, Em-ope judged 80 differently, 
K tactics were therefore changed from attack to 
\fie. But defence against whom ? Against the 
Jinan empire ? No ! Had it had the power and 
thought, it never would have gone to knock its 
1 against a fortress which covered nothing and 
the way to nothing, whilst tlie vulnerable 
of Itussia lay exposed ou the east and west. 
[ftd Russia apprehended an attack fi-om Turkey, it 
Odessa she would have fortified, not Sebastopol. 
Sebastopol was then fortified against England and 
ranee. But did she apprehend that these govern- 
lents would ever take np arms to attack her ? 
\q; for then in like manner she would have fortified, 
Sebastopol, but Odessa. She made her pre- 
uutions in the Crimea just as in London and in 
uie. In those two capitals — connections; m the 
batteries and stores. She planned for 
England and France their attack: she set in the 
Crimea her trap. 

But this plan — a very simple one — was settled the 
Tety moment the Crimea was occupied; I have no 
doubt that it was one of the objects for which it 
was desirable to take possession of the Crimea, 
because there was no other point of lier territory on 
Irliich, however devoted her partisans in foreign. 
xbinetsj ebe could draw a fa\sc attact. "^^e. "M-fc"^ 
wntioa of Sebastopol wMch 1 fcvi. \a «vaX-^-'«s*^ 
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years ago, when the Secretary of Embassy i 
St, Petersbiii^ then left in charge, writes to warn k 
govenimcnt of the dangers to Constantinople frm 
that fortress. The warning is given aa againi 
Buseia, but the initiated will uDderstond whence i 
proceeds. I quote from a secret despatch, and K 
unpublished one, and jet I am guilty of no Tiolatio 
of official confidence in inserting it : — 

" Hassan Piisbn's plan wns to put the fleet on a respeCtdd 
footiag, and ibeii to endeavour to reconquer the Crimea, tl 
Liman. and the sua of Asoph ; for be did uot tliiuk that tl 
recovery of the Crimea alone was sufficient to secure Cc4 
stautinople. He begau by reducing Egypt, but in i 
absence the Forte declared war, and overset all hia prt^ecti 
From what has beea above said it la thus CTident that til 
HuBsians may, whenever they please, become maaten I 
Constantinople. Tbey are not, perhaps, sufficiently appnu 
of its weakness (!), but this cannot long be concealed fiOi 
them, and its fall is probably not far distant, because A 
Turks themselves have not the means of retarding it, ml 
because the interference of any European power ia at leul 
very precarious, since the event might happen before ^ 
could even have learnt the preparation of an armament Bt 



The plan so patiently matured and so long delayed' 
was executed in May 1853, under a concourse 6f 
circumstances the most felicitous : in December of tla 
previous year she had placed an emperor over Pranc^ 
in the following January a Coalition over Englan&j 
Having secured the " Fourth Estate" not of England 
only but of all Europe in a single organ, she then bj 
the Timea alarms the world with the vastnesa and 
the daring of her schemes : the long delay of thfl 
Alliea maddens opinion to the point of being ready 
for any act that shall have t\ie a-p^efttsincc tt'i -sS^js« 
ThB leading journal opens u\>ot^ ae\iasto^\ ^*. 
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bt of metal, and continuity of fire, witliout parallel 
fe annals of public discussion. The banner of 
n Opinion is hoisted on its walls, amidst deafen- 
(^uts, " Sebastopol ia the centre of Eussian 
Srer ! " " Until Sebastopol is destroyed, no safety 
t Turkey, no security for the world, no peace with 
tusia." And so, " she drags your armies to her 
ores." Forty thousand Englishmen perish. The 
feats she had incurred from the Turks are wiped 
F by the discomfiture of Turkey's allies, and that war 
iiich she could not maintain single-handed against 
artey, she now carries on by discomfiting the Powers 
'the West together with IVvkey ! 
This is not all. Negotiations open ; negotiations 
\A war simultaneous ! Sbe h;is now two paths at 
r option. The one is to make the Crimea the 
immon grave for the armies of England, France, 
irkey,* and Sardinia; such is the minor profit 
icared by bringing Sebastopol within the domain 
jfPublic Opinion. But she baa another and a higher 
jnne — the diplomatic. 

The Allies insist on the destruction of Sebastopol. 
Pke public, gratified with this noble desigu, pass over 
lie concurrence of war and of negotiation. The ple- 
ipotentiaries observe the practical difficulties and 
Bangers connected with the military branch. Placed 
la the dilemma between a Sebastopol that Public 
bpimon has captured, and a besieging force itself 
p^eged by the armies of Russia, they quite of their 
Own heads, and by their own ingenuity, fall upon 
% project of adjustment, that of counterbalancing 
Bebastopol, Geography and the late catastrophe 

[ * Whilst the Busaiaas hold, unmo\osteil, ftio ivorfn ^1 "^jOmw^ 
fta papers announce fliB transport of 40,tWQ 'ioi'ta, «»«i>Ki«^^ 
*d 100 gma to Eupatorii 
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point out Sinope. Throw in the Dardanelles and fl 
Bosphorua, and then you have Russia bitted.* Bi 
Public Opinion wanted Sebastopol destroyed. Sen 
Public Opinion to the nursery. 

If I were vain- glorious, I should propose a statu 
to Public Opinion. My heart ought to be overflowin 
with gratitude. Solemnly addressing the TurkiB 
Government in January 1851, I predicted, — "Th 
unless 25,000 men were stationed on the right bal 
of the Pruth, Turkey would become for the maritin 
powers what Poland had been for the territoriaL" 1 
what do I owe it hut to Public Opinion that Ihw 
not to look back with shame, and that I am a 
held to-day a vain and presumptuous dreamer? I 
and it alone, and not a Russian cabinet or a Britii 
cabinet, has, step by step, confirmed my positiw 
and made me the " historian of Europe before tb^ 
fact." I 

I have prognosticated the partition of Turkey ri 
the end and object of this war. But I have alti 
asserted that Russia would bear no partnei-s. Thi( 
may appear contradiction. It is a aequence; itisi 
matter of dates. The partition will be one of opinim 
the possession one of reality. This also has been statd 
beforehand in these words : — 

'* She (Russia) must cause you to ncciimultite enonnoiB 
forces on tlie Turkish territory. She muat put you in p0. 
session of its seas, and its straits, nnd iis stroog pluM 
before she can cooqocr the antipathy of the Turks to herselfj 
nod induce them to call her in to drive jou out." 

And again ; — 
^K " Every British regiment and ship is worth to Russia tH 

HB • Ti/a was written betora fho pTojcot was duioWsA. \s, -ma. J* 
^^ablisbed ia a morning journal on t\\e 'i'Stt\ ot '^moV. '^}w 
veit daj thcBOtnejouniBlhadtbisItom'Vieivfia. 
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j^er own regiments and ships. Nor will she sacrifice a 
(joura without an imperative necessity."* 

set the trap of Scbastopol; the Twines decoyed 
into it. The Times then is the Organ, not of 
iblie Opinion, but of Russia. 

The method of the argumentation is itself evidcaice 
' the object. Statements were made, and nothing 
ore. No proofs were adduced, no refutations were 
aticed. The statements were in reference to cir- 
;ances, to law, and to history ; they were not 
rerments of a general belief, or even of particular 
ews which some might dispute, but which some 
Itertained. They were perfectly original, except in 
I Ear that a remarkable parallel runs between thera, 
id the pamphlets of Mr. Cobden, holding alike in 
atter and in method. These statements, it is needless 
say, were false; and grant the writers to have been 
nisled as to things in the East, that will not explain 
legal and historical falsification. But the Times 
wits power, and exerted it — the power of iteration. 
t operated on the English nation as a blacksmith 
a caldron — punching, driving, and rivctting : 
lutmg performed the feat, it then tells you, that you 
ire done up and must be invaded.f 

The letter conCunlng this paange was in fho hsniSa of the 
Itditon of tlio Morning Advertiier ntid the JHorniKg Serald tha 
oming that the news arrived of tho landing at Eupatorift. 
+ ISi«teiof2l8t May, where COKBOKirTION, which I announeed 
en the sailing of the ex]>B<tition b« Its oonnequence, is Cnt muolwl. 
On the 17th of June the " Timt^' sbji i— 

"Whfttavor deliuion the Mitiist*™ wore in aa to the duration of 
a loBt jesr, WB now know that il a mite to muko ap our 
to TWBBTT I«A1W AT hSkWt." 



SEBASTOPOL EICEEPTA. ^^M 
" Within B mufh mora r«!ont period Sebastopol has become 
of Srst-mle etrength and magnitude for all (lie purposes of 
covering on t)ie one aide the ba.^ of Odessa, and on tlie other 
of Aioff— enabling the Bussian army to carry on incBBEant 
in the Caucasus, aod t« close the CircHsetan coast ; enabl: 
Buuisn ilatiUa to occupy the mouths of the Danube, and shi 
under its gigantic fartreas a fleet not brare enough to meet 
tenuB the navies of France and England, but sufficiently pow 
threaten the ooasts of Asia Minor with the horrors of Sinope 
transport an army in a few houra to the mouth of the Bo«] 
As long as Russia has the Crimea, with Sehastopol for her 
hold and hBrnaval arsenal, all these advantages are hen. 1 
possible that the stales bordering on the other shores of tin 
Bea should oppose an efiectual reeistaDce to such an asce 
without the protection of the great maritime Powers ; bat th 
time Powers themselves cannot permanently maintain a 
fifteen sail of the tine to natch SebastopoL The ^rand i 
and military objects of the war cannot therefore be attained 
as Sebastopol and the Bussian fleet are in existence; but, 
central position of the ^Russian Power in the south of the 
were anniliilated, the whole &brio which it has cost the { 
Bnssia a century to raise falls to the ground. 

" We hold, therefore, that the taldng of Hebostopol and & 
pation of the Crimea are objects which would repay all the 
the present war, and would permanently settle in our Ian 
principal questions now in dispute ; and It ia equally cle 
these ohJBots are to be accomplished by no other means j for 
which should leave Russia in possession of the same hm 
aggression would only enable her to recommence the war 
pleasure. The Crimea is on many accounts favonrable to t 
ratious of the alhed armies, supported by the fleets. The oli 
the southern coast is said to be healthy, while that of the ni 
portion of the peninsula is marshy and postiferous. Thi 
itself is indented by numerous bays, and that of Kaffa or Thi 
on the south-eastern point of the country, is large enough b 
a fleet, and to serve as the base of operations for an army. 
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nenae steppes of tlie southern provinces of the empire. Niciolaieio 
t CAfmn coulil be blockaded to ai to slop all conimunieaiion bg 
lar, and if Sebaatopol were incetted bg tta and land, Ituasia haa 
other place of streogth in the country to fall back upon. Tha 
tdoot of u siege is an affair of art, which must be sacvcHiful in a 
time, unless tbe enemy can relievo the place in the intcrral by 
ang the beaieging army or by compelling it to retire. From 
gst accounts whidi hare been obtained of SebaatopoJ, there ia 
lO suppose that the land defences of the place are of a Tcry 
character, or that much had been done to them until the 
it hostilities gaye the Emperor reason to apprehend an attack 
ee. Tlie position of the town upon a cliff rising 
n the sea comniands to a great extent the prodigious forts which 
B been erected fur the protootion of the harbour, and their fire 
lid probably not touch operations oommoncod in the rear of the 
e and on higher ground. We cannot, therefore, but suppose that 
f tteutaiui men of theallied armias, supported by the fleets, would 
Ue to itep in eieck any number of troops Bussja oau throw into 
Crimea; and we are cotillrmed in hoping that this ia the opera- 
. iVBoiTed upon by the alUad QoTcrnments by the fact that tbtj 
rj battering guns hare been despatched both from thu English 
Frendi arsennla." — Times, June 15, 1854. 
**biinediBtel7 after the siege of Siliatria was raised (middle of 
i) the GkiTcromeut at home thought the time was come to occupy 
I Oiimea, and to capture Scbaatopoi."— Lord Join Smseli at 
■I0J, October 28. 

^Tom Srst to last, and throughout erery part of Ihrae transactione, 

tmding over more than a contnry, the Crimea has been the point 

Inch the southern policy of Bussia rested— the keystone 

tiiearch which reached from the moutha of the Danube to the 

of the Caucasus. Odessa rose lata cammeroial importance and 

Baperit; under thia protection. The Euiine hcoamc a Buasian lake, 

' tbe naval forcea aasetnbled within it a?mited but the occasion or 

B^nal to complete the subjection of Turkey, and enter upon tlie 

waters of the Mediterranoan. The Crimea itaalf was ad- 

inblr suited for these pnrpoaes. Ita indented shores oiforded great 

gbonra and means of defence ; its extensive and fertile plains pro- 

oopiouB and cheap aupplies for the troops 1 while the absence of 

nmlation and of trade left the peninsula as a sort of natural fortress, 

' dl hardly attracted the curioaity of the traveller or the observa- 

rf the merchant. Such was tlio state of tilings a year ago, when 

■.tb» pnsteusiona of Russia and the approacU ol Wi^StoSe* fctwia 

_j aaiuider where the moat aevera aui doiAa\ie\iiw« b.^sos.'*. \\b* 

buU be aimed. These eonsideratvons aufflcei Wi aftm«rQ^«**"'^°^ 
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the Crimen was that spot, and that a blow struck liome atSebutop 
njUBt at oasv paniljie and annihilate thuae meui? of extcmnl i^ 
aion ill the East against which we found onntelvea more partiti 
arrayed in arms."— ZSme*, Oct 4,, 185'k 

The Czar is to retire and preaeire n dynasty betme 
Moscow and Cnsan I 

The same paper has : — 

"For the moment the world ia fully occupied with the grasti 
whioh is performing in the Crimea ; but at toon at the contps^ 
OH etui tho Porto will perhaps do well to put the following iti 
foraard question to Austria — ' If the Bussiaus ehould again 
the Danube into tlie Dobrudecba, will Austria couuder i 
renewed invasion a casus beUi^ and act accordingly P ' " 

"Having drawn the aword and thrown away the aeabbsrd 
faae of a powerful and barbarona foe, and by the side of a lolj 
ally, we muat devots everything we posaess iu thia world 
cause we have embraced, unleas we would make up our nuadtt 
retire from the front rank of nationa, and take our place 

not how &r behind We must make the ( 

stand for more than three aayagea, and the dragoon for in 
three CoBeacks, if we would not Buffer a reverse which majbatt 
first step in that decline and fall whioh baa been tbe late of >lla> 
pjres."^IlMMB», Nov. 29, ISSt 

"In conaidermg the queation of the expedition to the CriiDa,l 
Soveniment had to consider the alternatives. England and Fri 
had sent an army into Turkey. If that army had been taken bu 
to Constantinople for the winter, it would have been a great 
pointment to the people of thia country. There only remained^ 
eipedition to the Crimea."— iorti Join Snstellt Dec. 13, 1861. 

" The stores acoumulated there could only have been accnmuU 
forpurpoiea o/a^jr<»«o«,- and the manner in which Kussia, wiUwi 
being enabled to bring a single man or a eiugle gun by aea, tlf 
relied aolely on the defences of the place to drfend Sebaatopol *"• 
many months, ahoas the danger to ickiek TiJBKSr 
Lord Clarendon on the 25(i of Mai/, 1855. 



CONSCIENCE AND CUNNING. 

A CUNNING man is one without conscience; 
Uuiiig is tlic antithesis to straightforwardncsa, and 
Decience implies honesty. Against thia, I say, 
ing man alone is conscientious; here are 
ions. 

itin, conscience is rendered by means of an 

A better example of it there cannot 

AH Horace's Mens conacia recti, the nearest 

proach to which in English words is, "A soul 

itself to be in the right." 'When we say 

% it is not the anatomical organ we mean, it is 

man himself; and we seize upon any term that 

give Aim mth another name, so as to be able to 

aatruct a phrase. Heart and conscience are the 

thing : we can always use the one for the 

ler : they vary indeed in the adjective form — 

arty and conseicntions not being synonymous. 

aw, then, would you translate into English a 

DBcientiouR man? It must be a man himselfish. 

wn with all onr mistiness, Conscience can go no 

irtlier than what a man really thinks of himself^ 

idependently of the disguise he may put on for 

(hers, and has nothing whatever to do with the 

knount of light which he possesses ; it is such know- 

Idge as he has of the right or wrong of those things 

ftdch he himself does. 

r Cuim'mg, from the old form to Vncfs ^ \s^ "s 

^^^_ * Keaaen, Oermati; cnimy, Scotcli. 
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into a bad sense from our fault, not it3 failinj 
even as wil (wisdom) has become sharpneaa (i 
amongst the Greeks, sophistry), as craft (potrt 
has become deceit. The change in the value of tl 
word opens one of the most essential fields of sd 
examination. Why do we associate cunning li 
knavery, and never with honesty — if not because tl 
dishonest man will do for a purpose what the hoM 
man will not do for the truth. The former hut 
that it is only on himself and his dexterity that 
has to depend for success. The latter, content 
rely on his good intentions, never dreams of quaH 
ing himself to make them prevail. To this is e 
indebted for its supremacy, or even for a place in I 
world. There would be no knaves, says a Span 
proverb, unless tliere were dupes ; this is wlul 
meant when I said that the cunning man onljl 
be conscientious, for a man must be obsermA 
others to know himself. 

"Being crafty," says St. Paul, "I have caught; 
with guile"—" Caught you not for my ends, but 
your benefit." Can anything be more cunning t' 
the answers of our Saviour? was ever self-cull 
so inculcated as in these words: — "Be ye wist 
serpents, and harmless as doves," that is to say, ' 
cunning and iuuoeent" ? We follow the injunctii 
separating them, and get wise men knavish, and ho: 
men fools. 

The absence of cunning is hateful : you cai 
require from a man stature or talents which God 
not given him, but for cunning all that is want€ 
observation. Cunning is dexterity, not deceit. '. 
the art of the physician and the management of 
helmsman, not the art of tbe t\v).acV atvi 'Oae -n\w 
ment of the impostor. A pcoi^V w^yo Aia\i c« 
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isrepute is a people where ingemiity is exerted 

evil, and where tliat evil triumphs, 

Greek there is a word which we translate con- 

ice — at least in the New Testament ; it is the 

knllel to the Latin term ; amill^ms, from aw, with, 

id ilJtti, to see. As a verh it' is used by the best 

week writers ; as a snbstantive we know it only in 

fke New Testament.* We translate it conscience, 

fecause we have no parallel word, and it is evidently 

'corruption of the Greek language, as the translation 

, of common sense. The following passages show 

e contradictory senses in which it is used. 

Faiil said, " I have lived in all good conscience 

ifore God."t " To have a conscience void of offence 

Inrards God and men." J " Some, with conscience of 

ie idol unto this hour, eat it as a thing oiFered unto 

Bidol; and their conscience beingweak is defiled. "§ 

Speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their conscience 

' with a hot iron." [I "No more conscience of 

''^ " Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 

Lce."** "If a man for conscience toward God 

grief."tt 

a history of the church is there not to write 

'this key ! The heresies of the Oriental Church 

■<B0t spread to the Occidental ; they hinged on 

Bh«ek terms (not scriptural), not translated into Latin. 

Those of the Occidental Church were never known 

where the Greek prevailed, because tbey proceeded 

£rom the terms of scripture translated, and therefore 

dogmatic only in the translation. 



Cruden'B Concordance gives it in EcolcBiastcs, but in. tba qW. 
texl it is "tJiougJil." 

t Aeisuiii,!. I ActBJxi^.\6. % \Coi.<-;^T. 
1 Tim. ir, 2. f Heb. i, 2. »» Heb. i. 'i'a. \\ V"*^- ^v 



L 
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While this new religious "principle"* is orwt^i, j^^ 
the religious coraraunity lias Biu'rendered all applt „j 
catiou of it. Religion is put aside whenever we hen ^ 
to look at acts, confessedly criminal, and in whicL all 
men are partners, so that you have at the same timei i^ 
nation acting the part of murderers or robbers, mi 
professing a religion. This is conscience "seareii 
with a hot iron." 

By manufacturing for ourselves a something in 
ourselves which is to be the good and guiding part of 
ourselves, and which only is ourselves, we open tis 
door for the commission of every crime for conscience' 
sake. The man destitute of integrity is alone fiM 
from the contamination ; he merely profits bj tli8 
perversion of others. The evil lies in the religiou 
man who has the desire of doing his duty. He bt- 
lieves his conscience to he God's law, and so becofflwt 
a god unto himself : very religious in his thought^ 
most heathenish in his practice. I am not 
inventing or supposing; the words in italics are not 
mine ; they are those of a tcaclier and a preacher — d 
the only man in our times of superior capacity and 
reputation who has laboured for God's sake, seeking 
]ieither distinction nor office, but endeavouring to ste 
and teach what was right; I mean Dr. AmotiL 
He says, " He who believes his conscience to be 
God's law, by obeying it obeys God."t Is not tha 
rule which he inculcates the reprobate life described 
by our Saviour to his apostles when he says, "Whoffl* 
killeth jou will think that he doeth God service"! 
Men who " belie\'e," and " think," must not under- 
stand that there is a standard of right and wrong. 
"If thine eye he single, thy whole body is fiill of 

* I quote the word from a BBrmon 1 Uaio recanfl^ \«ffl»a„ ■ 

f Lifp, vol. ii, 51. ^H 
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jbt." If we had never heard these words they 
Ight touch uSj but as we repeat thera while prac- 

ling the contrary, the Bible is unavailing to make 
Christians, and is even without instruction as a 

le of conduct. 



INTEGRITY AND INDEPENDENCE. 

These are terms quite unneedcd, as we have hones^ 
and courage. A man of integrity is no other than u 
honest man, and one of independence is he who acts 
or thinks for himself. We have, however, applied them 
to territorial matters, 

A country is a space of ground with fixed limitfc H 
landmarks are removed, the only integrity that ii 
called in question is that of the assailant ; in one sen* 
it is that of the assailed- " In short, it is thie grert 
plague of the world, deception, which takes wrong 
measures and makes false musters almost in every- 
thing ; which sounds a retreat ; which overthron 
whole armies, and sometimes, by one lying 
treacherously cast out, turns the fate and fortunes rf 
states and empires, and lays the most flourialung 
monarchies in dust. A blind guide is certainly ■ 
great mischief; but a guide that blinds those whom 
he should lead is indubitably a greater."* Sn^ ii 
the effect produced on the Ottoman Empire by two 
words, neither of which can be rendered in ite 
Turkish language. 

Mr. Gladstone has said, " There is an int^pi^ 1 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire, but it is 
different from the independence and integrity of 
England and France ;" and he is quite correct. At the 
recent conferences at Vienna the Russian Pleoipcf- 
teutiaries pointed out the dlffereucei ^Vo'w'va^'ilaaS.'^ 
^_ • Sout\i'a aeimom. 
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%e coast of Arabia and Africa the dominion of Turkey 
ad been invaded by the forces of Great Britain and 
ranee, whereas we know that the Turkish forces have ' 
Lvaded no territory belonging to either. The Russian ^_ 
.enipotentiaries of Russia propose to leave to Turkey ■ ^H 
le disposal of her own straits and the aovereignty^H 
f her own seas ; to which the Plenipotentiaries of ^B 
nglaud and France object, showing that Aden and 
Igiera were only the preliminaries to further illus- 
lations of the principle, 

■Alone in Europe, the Turkish Government has 
rinced honesty or courage. It would be a sad day for 
lurope if the independence and integrity of Turkey 
id resemble those of England and France. In past 
mes Russia has occupied portions of Turkish soil, 
ad inflicted blows upon its government which have 
ay awakened the honesty and courage of its people 
» assert their rights and regain their territory. 
,ussia has in hke manner taken territory from 
Ingland (the north-west coast of the Pacific), and 
iflicted humiliations upon her government, as on 
4at of France, the effect of which has only been to 
lake them desire to encroach upon the territories 
ad rights of other nations. Mr. Gladstone, the 
spounder of the philosophy of our poHcy, has made 
8 -acquainted with "our satisfaction," in baring 
ucceedcd in establishing a system which shall reduce 
be "parts and corners of Europe" to settlement 
ccording to our plan. 

Integrity and Independence are no more terras of 
aternational law than of private conveyancing. Their 
itroduction into international compacts and into 
ommon speech must render T'\^\i'L?. \\\a»icwsfc, «s.^ 
jtion uncertaJa. In the ^iresciit tasfe "svti o-c^ ^^ 
ceiVed ; we aiJ know that -we are ^\a,l'^?i ^ ^^^sl» ' 
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and whca Mr. Gladstone uttered the words I had 
quoted, the Manchester mill-owners did not ask hia 
%¥hut he meant, and in what the difference resided 
hut they cheered tlie statement of that difference 
Mr. Gladstone being known to be a conscientioM 
and a religious man, tlicy acquired heuceforwar 
courage to say one thing and to mean anothed| 
Henceforward theGovernmcnt obtained the aasuranca 
if they were in doubt respecting it before, that thai 
would be held to be in pursuit of a British interest a 
betraying an ally. 

Such ivords would nauseate if we found themn 
any respectable writings; classical diction woolfl 
cease, and antiquity would become contemptible evai 
to UB, if its records were burdened with such tra^ 
If, instead of "Accursed be lie who i-emovea hif 
neighbour's landmark," it was "Accursed be he wi« 
violates his neighbour's integrity," would we be re«d^ 
ing the Bible? 

But it will be said, "This is captious; everybo^ 
knows that when the Integrity of a country is spokS 
of, it is its dimensions that are meant, and not iti 
character." Why, then, not say so? Why speak dif 
fcrently of the possessions of a sovereign and du 
possessions of a subject? What do you gain b; 
using a word that ia superfluous? What, at least 
does the honest man gain ? 

In. the Turkish declaration of war, the Provinces o 
the Danube are designated au " integral portion o 
the Ottoman Empire." Our " avowed object in thi 
war," says Sir James Graham, " and so far as I cai 
see, our sole and only object, is the maintenance c 
the latiependence and IntegrVty o^Tmkey," Agair 
"The settlement of the point tcs^cIto^ We wjot; 
tioa of the Principalities was tixe immediate tJtiijM 
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^^■K^e perfect IndepcntteDceofthePruicipalitieB," 
^^^E^ the " Independence" of the Priucipalities is 
^ed "by the sacrifice of the " Integrity" of Turkey, 
t which you go to War. Is not this a play upon. 
irds? And is it not with such dice that Russia 
inbles with the World ? Tliere are further expla- 
itions given by tliis ex-minister remarkably illus- 
ttive of the actual progress of Government, and of 
a yalue to that end of convertible terms. 
"In the main, the first point, as agreed to by 
QBsia, did secure the perfect independence of the 
!rincipalitie&, because, instead of placing them under 
le protectorate of Russia, it placed them under the 
fotectorate of the four Great Powers." 
" However anxious tliey might be to maintain the 
idependence of Turkey, they should bear in mind 
at she called for the assistance of powerful ausilia- 
ffl; and in proportion to the length of time which 
le depended for that support on other coimtries, 
le became more dependent and could not subsist 
ithout it." 

Our dictionaries give another interpretation. 
loboson explains Independence as " exemption from 
Kliance or control." 

If we want a word to designate the whole of a 

territory in the form of an abstraction, why not say 

wholeness "? ^Vhy substitute independence for 

fovereignty ? There is more here at stake than our 

rn morality in regard to an Ally. 

Integer is a mathematical term ; the parts of the 

teger are co-efficieuts ; by detaching any one the 

ager itself disappears. To a.-p^\^ ln\ft^'v7| \-Q.'i\iia, 

lense to states is a very arc^iavc \iQt\o"ci. ^^ ?iEi\i>A. 

fe did oace exist, for wc find traces. cS 'v\. 'WC^ \o.'^'t 
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Lehanor, which is divided into carats or ti 
fourths : all measurements have equally ref( 
to the unit, and are relative, not absolute. 1 
sells not so many acres of his laud, but so 
carate of bis property. Now the system of i 
gation prevails ; people look back to a Brittan; 
Laoguedoc, to a Burgundy, or a Navarre, as 
which had not yet taken their place in the 
unity of France. So also the ancient Kingd( 
Scotland and of Ireland were during their ' 
pendent " existence but in an amorphous state, 
is to protect England and France from the ( 
petal tendencies of " Integrity and Independe 
Why should not the one and the other be mei 
process of agglomeration? Guizot has illustrat 
principle of "great states," what end can thert 
all this save one State ? This conclusion has a 
the merit of being logical and illogical, being tl 
application of a false maxim. 




, PB.INC1PLE AND INTEREST. 



HPLE is made out of the Latin word " prin- 
lad is equivalent to axiom, though we under- 
s essence. AVhcn wc say " the principle of 
lan the esseutial object of a bill, and so 
i harm in the word ; yet there is not a 
olent poison in the whole pharmacopceia of 
ause it used to envolop and render 
I nosious doses which the stomach would 
D reject. One instance will suffice. Inter- 
d from acrime insufferable in the eyes of 
len, to a practice sanctioned by them, through 
if "the principle of intervention." Had the 
aence been retained in Parliamentary language 
juld not have happened ; for if any one 
f the essence of intervention, he vrould be ex- 
3 to say what it was; when he would aay "prin- 
l^e," nothing more was required. Accredited as 
* doctrine, it was no more a crime. The object of 
I indistinct speech is to withdraw acts from the 
'Gontrol of judgment,* and amongst words of this 
description, principle takes the highest stand. 

We talk of piinciple in a good sense — "a man of 
principle" is a good man, " a man without principle" 
is a bad mau ; so that every thing is good to which 
We apply the word principle. Then follow the con- 
^adictions. A bill has its jrmcl^le, «a.i. \f. ^■ssi " tjsm. 

• " JfrM. The good humour U to steri at a -nitKolid % ^aA.. 
"FOTOZ. CoBPec— the wise call U. steal', i.fe.co'iatfee-i^-^"*'^'' 
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an unprinciiilcd bill." Then by the tranapositioi 
an A and an e, for which there is no warrant 
etymology, we have " principal," meaning Chief, 
that here we are furnished with a nice little labyri 
which every one enters whether he will or no, t 
out of which no one can emerge without the thn 
of etymology, which there is no Ariadne to fumisl 
Interest is a sentence, not a word ; it is compoi 
of a preposition and a verb, meaning "he is ii 
or " amongst ;" that is, " takes part in." Using it 
a substantive we displace ourselves, and transfer ( 
action to the object. It is no longer, " I take pi 
in such a thing," but " such a thing takes part 
me." How very strange that a people take pleasi 
in the classical languages because of their cleami 
and beauty, and fabricates for itself speech whi 
renders them incapable of framing a sentence that 
not confused and hideous ! 

The word " Interest" is, like " Principle,'^ a sta| 
of politics; as the one is substituted for duty, 
is the other for profit; but it mixes together tl 
mental attractions of a subject, and the gain of 
measure, and then we limit it, and speak of " materi 
interests," " moral interests,"* and " well-under8to( 
interests," as if there were " immaterial interests 
"immoral interests," and "ill-understood interests 
This word, like all the others, has these two eflFecb 
'it puts aside the proper term, and it confounds tl 
judgment; it thus causes speech to multiply, ai 
facilitates the construction of sentences which mei 
nothing. Every sucli term brings a host of othei 
negative^ disjunctive, contradictory, relative, correl 

• "Ilie undersigned has a malCTial as -weM aa a -nuiTtfi. m\BtflA 

promoLine the oircuUtioB of the Atlta. 

■ "1,. ^aa%^i 
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antitketJcal. Interest gives you "interested," 
pteresting," "disinterested," then " \minterested," 
An " interested" person is not the 
as an " interesting" person, and is not an inte- 
rting person. To be interested in a subject is 
^ly commendable ; to be uninterested in a subject, 
interested witliont one, is the reverse.* An iute- 
Led act is a gainful one ; a disinterested act is not 
ungainful one, but something else. Each term 
plying not uncertainty only, but speculation, we 
' slipping about on ice, and floundering in mire, 
there was no "interest" in Latin, bo is there no 
iterested," "interesting," "uninteresting," "dis- 
In former ages, say Greece for in- 
it required depth and capacity to use terms 
eqrtiveiy ; now yon may have a stupid man, a pre- 
iinent sophist ; he requires but to he in earnest, 
i believe what he says, to surpass the achievements 
practised cunning and art. 

iii^icians call our attention to the necessity of 
by specifying the particular sense which 
lU be attributed to paronynious words, when 
ed in varying inflections or iji differing parts 
speech. This is all very well for au argiimelit ; 
how is it that the logician does not argue iVom 
ailment to the language, and perceive that, if 
:ification there is to be, it is in the mind of the 
>a and in the speech which forms it ? But so far 
this, the traciug back to the original sense, that 
to say, the putting the original or the " etymologi- 
" II is interesting to obsetre that Louia Napoleon told the Lord 
ro7 that (lie oppressod of tbe world looked to Engl&nd and 
MB." — Morning Paper. 

Tba wonderfal Lord Granville flftja tlitA t\iva wm i&'-'-OTiicfrslMaa. 
duintereBted objefls." Tlus would \)e a sWiil^ o'L ^SKOjiig 
Paliaereton. ^^H 



» 
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cal" agauist the corrupted and "customary" 
held to he a disturbance leading to fallacy in 
ment and to error ui history. 1 cannot resi 

temptation of giring the following example : — 

" Perhaps no esample of the branch of fallacy fom 
etymology is more extenBive or mischievous than tli 
'represetiialice.' Assuming its right meaning to cor 
vith the verb ' represent,' the sophist persuades th( 
tade that the member is bound by the opiaion of I 
Btituents ; whereas law and custom, which iu this ci 
be considered as fising the meaning of the term, enj 
to act on his own judgment and responsibility."* 

This passage will show that it is imposs 
attach to words definite meanings unless they 1 
and that the true meaning can only be got at 
knowledge of the original term in the origin 
guage, and of onr own law. When, then, a It 
knowing the true value of the term, disregi 
and knowijig nothing of the law, introduces 
then takes the custom, as a means of testin| 
the word is examiued, as " fixing the meaning 
term," and pronounces on the whole authorit 
why, then, all one can say is, Tiiank God thei 
Emperor of Uussia ; this is past cure; such a 
ought not to exist, even if it could. 

Spirit is a word which we employ synony 
with principle. We say the spirit as well as tt 
oiple of a bill ; the spirit of an instruction, th 
of the age ; it equally serves to shut out in 
and to present our own acts as a law of natur< 

Another synonym is policy, as I have eh 
shown. The principle, the spirit, or the poli 
be equally predicated of a measure, a treaty, a 
era bili; and these t\iree woYia, -"n^tti. wAk 
■Whatels'a Loftic, p. WS. 
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"four points" of the "Eastern question." The 
; has said that, according to me, the " Eastern 
' is not to be found at all in the East. This 
J grave inquiry, and if I should happen to be 
I* most important discovery. To test it, it 
:«a8ary to travel to the East. The evidence 
a the reach of every man who hears his neigh- 
I offer a few quotations, 
I turning point was the Vienna Note. The 
f undertook to arbitrate, aud by their award 
lOre to Russia than she bad claimed. What 
e her was the word "spirit": — 
% Oovemment of the Sultan will remain faitliful to 
f Mid the BFiBiT of the stipulatioDa of the treaties of 

|:addition brought the war in the East. 

; to Mr. Sidney Herbert, our policy has 
mccessful in preventing the application to 
If of "loose Asiatic principles."* 

n in the Imbit of treating Turkej as on Aaistic 

treat on Asiutio power? (Cheers.) Bow does 

iiteat an African power? Wo know that wlicrn a civiliKed 

Met witti a barboroua nallon, setmingly, bj a 

W of Providencs, the one absorba the other. But what do we do 

Hake a treaty ; and tbe moment a eoTereign pnts his 

id to a treaty, be be aultan, nabob, rajah, or ameer, bis power has 

3 him. Wb take an earlj opportunity of declaring 

t conditions bare been brolien i it is a cutat lelli ; we poanoe 

im, and there Is an end. (Cheers.) Tlint ia the way France 

n Arrioa with (ha unoirilized nationB neit to her. That is 

IB nj Russia treats witli the unoiviliied nations aeit to lier. The 

e Bussia committed was — ^shs applied this tgsiem nf treatu 

B Bnropean power ; for though by nature Asiatio, Turkey, by her 

T«phical aitnation, ia Europssn. Europe cannot afford to havB 

M loose Asiatic principleB obtaining in the caae of Turkey. We, 

^ England, France, and Avwtria^A'Ol.'ina 'Jme.t^— mt "'a**- 

ei-onting tliis aggreaaion." — Mr. Svinfig aeTtorl^lwoAl, 
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The most arduous enterprise of the English GovoJ 
meat was the composition of the despatch replyii 
to the Porte's rejection of their award. They thi 
employ their great allies : — 

"If the English and French Governraenta had not 00 
cutred in thinking that those inleresU were protected (t 
reverse of which appeared), and that the prindph for whi 
we had all along heen poniending was maintained (the W 
thing to be deplored), neither of the Govemmenta wou 
have assented to the Note." > 

On this the war runs its course, we taking [« 
with the power that had rgeeted our award, ai 
against the power that had accepted it. On fl 
principle for which we had all along been contendinj 
our navies are despatched to the Baltic and the Blac 
Sea, and our armies to the Crimea, by means of whic 
we have seen those "interests" effectually "pre 
tected;" and consequently, as the reward of ot 
efforts, saerificcs, and glorious achievements, "Bsam 
abandons the principle of covering with an offiA 
protectorate the Christian subjects of the Sultatfi 
the Oriental Rite" On this the Conference asseml^ 
at Vienna, when an unexpected obstacle arises in i^ 
Turkish language. That tongue is barbarous to tt 
degree of being destitute of synonyms for "integritfj 
" independence," " opinion," " civilization," " con 
plication," " principle," and " interest." It no 
became necessary to continue the war until schoq 
masters were sent out for the primary instruction i 
the Ottoman Empire, and until a new gcneratit 
arose, qualified in philology.* The obstruction Wl 

• " Tho courao of tliia negotiuLioii has aliundaiitlj proved to 1 
the tenaeitj of the Turks witlv legnTd to »l'\ib\t ^«c\i:™( -oitAab 
etpreasion, and the difficulty ot inn'kitig tYvt^iv cOTr,-^«\,Bni'0o6t 
norilj of those simple /oi-muZcE in usb ama-ng na uto. 
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Ai bland simplicity (detailed as follows by Mr. 
taey Herbertj on the 7tli of June : — 
'I will not enter on the question of the right of inter- 
ace with regard to the protectiou of the CliristiaiiB in 
itey, except in pnssmg to say, that I was struck by a 
mk of the noble lord (J. Russell), who stated, as a reason 
inot having eutered upon the fourth point, that he found, 
DODveraation with the Turkish Ambassador, that he objected 
* stipulation which would infringe on the rights of the 
Ktuu of Turkey, by giving a vested right in interference, 
tto one nation, but to several, in the internal coiicerna of 
^y. Well, that was not an unnatural observation for 
(Ambassador of Turkey to make ; hut there was tliis singu- 
jty in it — tliat after the enemy hnd agreed, there was one 
1^ that had not given in a similar agreement, and that 
Itjr was our ally. Now, that complicated the negotiations 
wderably." 

It strikes me that there is in this another ain- 
liarity — that the meek whisper of an illiterate 
irbarian should have upset a Conference of all 
Ittisteudom and Civilization, opened under the au- 
icea of " Divine Providence," and in which Heaven 
I implored in enlightening them to " decree that the 
mion of Europe, so necessary to progress and civili- 
mtion, shall become more consolidated than ever 
pom these negotiations,"* 

I There is another singularity. We now know, 
orom the lips of Mr. Sidney Herbert, that Lord 
W. RusseU, from the beginning, was too sincere and 
hpright to have any intention to lend himself to the 
WQclusion of this infamous peace : howj then, did 






IS of buaineis. The genius of their languHge, and 

Mm tmpoBBibilitj (tdmost) of conve^iug the eanee of it through a 
pitanl tnaahtioa, coutribute greatiy to <AiEa <JQ«\}niB:^ tm. 'C^qia 
ptAit" — Adair't Correspondence, p. lQ4i. 
' • Opening address of Count Bud\. ^ 
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he not stop at ouce — how, not to inform us of thi 
fact?* 

The negotiations being a farcCj the Plenipotenti- 
aries, to look one another in the facCj 
and laughed behind them ; those masks were " Pbm 
ciple" and "Intbkbst." Here are a few Bpe< 
mens : — 

INTBBE3T. 

"To guarantee in common the existence of this ststC' 
things ia the yene/aZ interests of piiUicorrfer and eivilizatiOBi' 

" Interests apparently contradictory will be brought tat 
ward." 

" fiussin will be obliged to consider any act hostile to d 
terrritorial integrity as a quealion of European iutereai." 

" Beyond the four ^araotees, such special condition a 
may appear to it called for by the general interests of Europi' 

" The common interest of the Porte, Principal itiea, and 

" That all misunderstan dings between the Sublime PorU 
and any of the contracting Powera should be coiisideredi 
qnestion of European intereif ' 

PRINCIPLE. 

"The re establishment of peace cannot be sought f» 
beyond the four pnncipJes (the four points). 

"The development of these /-nMcyi/es will form the olfJMt 
of our negotiations." 

• LorilJohn RniBeU doca BBj (Prot. Ko.9) :— "As, howevBr.tbi 
questions raised by tlio fourlli point aearlj affocted the righti 
80Ter«gDt]r of the Sultan, and must be discussed b; b poirer achuJ^ 
at war with the OttomBn Empiro." From this the inferenoe lo 1» 
expected was that it was inadmiaaiblo j yet it is the proposal of tlu I 
enemiBB of Rusein, and especially of England, whose representatilt I 
he was. Hb continues:— "The diacuaeioQ would ceoessttrilj' be of r I 
delicate nature, and that is one oE tto nBsoaH vbfA \n& QotemBeil I 
peraiated in refasirg to allow tlie looitti point. %a \» ct.\hkA. ■apSH 
before the third oneBhoiildbavab ' ' " ' - ■ • — 
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'It ia in the name of Europeaa interest llint his Govern- 
fit haa undertaken to malic tlkose princijilet prevail." 
* The principle of watching the mouths of the Danulre." 
'Two principleH are established — that of attaching the 
loman Empire to the balance of power in Europe ; that of 
sing to an understanding respecting a just equalization of 
I naval forces ia the Black Sea." 

But the Russian Plenipotentiary laugbs right out. 
e says : — 

" I* hold to the record of a common design ; we are here 
Berioua men, met together upon a serious matter, the most 
ioous which has occurred iii our times, and we must all 
Hdly endeavour to avoid generalities." 
I cannot dismiaa the Conference without men- 
niog that they had commenced with agreeing in 
e principle that they were to alter their four prin- 
ples " according to the chances of the war," and 
lit the war was undergoing tlie process of develop- 
Bnt, concurrently with the development of the 
inciplcB of these negotiations.^ 
We first had " four points," then " four caaesj" 

len " four guarantees ;" now we have arrived at the 

bnax, and they are "four principles." 
When your expedition sailed to the Crimea I told 

Ml all this. You now see that it was sent to force 

pon Turkey the " four points. "J 
Tour "spirit" is Russian, your "policy" is 

• Prinoe Gort sell Hk off, like Count Buol, is givan in the firsi person. 

\ Bourqueny and Lord John Ruasell, like the "small fry" of the 

bsH) of Commons, are given in the third person. 

if "Itienon pretty plainl; admitted tbut the oelebrated Four 

Bwsre tlie result of a compromise, and, even if adopted by 
, wonld have turned out liltie better than it delusion. • • We 
\caped a pea«^ whii'h would have mfoiTatrn uva »s™^ ^a-m. 
»aniaea."—Timfs, Juno 11. 
t aw "Sju'rfer antt FIj-." 
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Russian, your " principle" is Russian, and your 
tereat" is Russian. You have gone to war in 
that the "spirit," the "principle," the "intei 
and the "policy" of Turkey should be the sai 
yours. 

You might have had a traitor in the English < 
cils, and Russia benefited little thereby, bad ea 
you not had a thousand traitors on his own 
If a private man is sold by words, why should 
nation be disposed of in the same manner?* 

■ "In tie first place, let me aaj I teel as every body else fi 
the Dtmost dilEculty, arifing from the great confusion into 
the Bubjeot has boen thrnwn — the confusion of opiniona bejo 
power of huQum ingenuity lo understaud." — Mr. S. Herbert, - 
1855. 




PLOMACY AND LAW. 

It Politicians sat on the bench, or at the bar, no 

IKL could walk the streets iu safety, or call his land, 

IB life, his honour his own, "When Politicians 

Mupy the judgment -seat of nations, what People 

m call its territory, its honour, or its life its own ? 

lie result of confiding to such loose hands your 

(tiny now appears, but the condition remains 

iknown, for the cause is veiled under a Greek 

sue. Magnitude does not alter right ; the law of 

idouE is no other than the civil and criminal code. 

proceed otherwise than according to the forms of 

Iff is a crime against which our laws have provided, 

Ot only for the protection of foreign states from our 

justice, but also for the protection of ourselves 

pm malversation and its consequences. In private 

pfe no agent can open proceedings for his principal, 

bless specially instructed to that end ; in like man- 

ler, no servant of the Crown can, without special 

rarraut, so much as hold intercourse with a foreign 

linister on any matter. Now, international relations 

re carried on in private conversations at the Foreign 

Iffice, and in private letters to the Queen's repre- 

entatives abroad. 

The question, then, lies between Diplomacy and 
iaw ; you are placed in the alternative of accepting 
Kplomacy, because you are not men equal to en- 
Orcing the Law. People say there is qo ti:i.lnin.a.l 
vernations; and, of course, w'Vve'a >u\«i^ %^"J wij'^'ets. 
none, /or the tribunal exists \ii\,\ievi».'i\Oi"c^^"^^^'''S^^ 

^^ J 
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bat it shall exist, A nation which has the sense a0 ^^^'-'^ 
ight is itself a tribunal ; when it haa not, every tri--i- ^**-^* 
>unal is a form only. Did we use a term antitheticaSt*- _ ^^ 
» Law in our private relations, we should have thejl- 
3ome Secretary replacing the Lord Chancellor anA ^ 
ftie twelve judges, as the Foreign Secretary replaces^ "^ 
iie Lord Chancellor and the King's Council. 

This word is of recent introduction. It belongs ta*^^*^ 
Sie Byzantine empire; its meaning is " double,*^^-^"^ 
bhat is, "copy:" a Diploma is a copy. In thei^- ' 
Byzantine empire, however, it was not used in con^ s~*^^ 
Oection with foreign afTairs ; even in that pervertaB **- 
Bge and country the monstrosity of a " foreigB..-^* 
minister" had not been devised. A " diplomatist ^^^-r 
IFas an archivist. This is not a mere verbal etyi^*""^ 
Wology; it is also historical and adminiatrativw^is^*^ 
We must bring back the word to its proper aenaaci "« 
before any man can apprehend that the " Foreiff^= *i 
Office" is not an organ of the empire absolutely re^ f^^ 
quisite for the maintenance of the British Lawi 
against the violence of foreign states. 

This word once introduced, it became : 
■paratively easy task to pervert all the subordinate 
proceedings, to invalidate instruments by their word^ 
dng, to alter the value of the terms, and to dispenaa 
■irith the necessary forms. War exists only 
ithe declaration; we make it without specificaticd 
•^the present war with Russia], or dispense with tlri 
form altogether (the Afghan and Chinese wars). I# 
consequently becomes piracy, and every man cng^efl 
is liable to be hung by your own courts. A Ireatfi 
■receives its validity from its ratification ; you maktfjrr^^ 
treaties (July 1810), stipulating for their own execu.«rl*^ 
Hon before ratification. These become acts of treasoD^e^ * 
teitig the assumption of t\\e to^aV -5xe.t»:i?ji.\:wi 
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nl treaty henceforth becomes unmeaning. Blockade 
Va act of war; we institute it ^vi thou t ijcing at war, 
ich is piracy in the suboi'dinates, and treason ill 
principais : blockade becomes an unmeaning word. 
1 pass ne.it to war without blockade, which is 
erring the enemies of the Queen." A protest is a 
goal and necessary instrument to save your rights; 
protest (against the treaty of Unkiar Skelesai — 
anst the confiscation of Cracow) not according to 
Da : protest becomes an unmeaning word. We 
in goffer acts to pass without protest, to the sacri- 
I of all subsequent right (extinction of Poland; 
irpation of the Danube, 1836 ; the passage of the 
ith, July 1853). Within a quarter of a century 
have smitten with idiocy every legal term iu the 
gliah language ; we no longer know what we ai'e 
when we act, nor what we mean when we speak. 

further instances may not be useleas. 

IA protocol, meaning " first page," ia a record of 
fecuasion ; a note (iwia) is a mere communication. 
teither has any binding power; tlicy contain but 
gumenta ; they are not steps of procedure. Having 
jjmvcd treaty of its authentication, we now give to 
Vtes and protocols the value of treaties. Status quo 
j a term applied to territorial possession. In our 
^atem negotiations it ia made to apply to the treaties 
(iatiiig before the war, but abrogated thereby. 
^araniee is the power guaranteeing; now it is applied 
t a stipulation. The " four points" are called the 
jfoor guarantees," 

I War is made to restrain a wrong, and to obtain 
jctresB : these must be specified for war to exist, 
[aking it without specification, we must substitute 
^netbing ehe for redress. VfeYet m." lAwAaV™*." 
■bat would be said iu a private axAVon, Cii '^x'at:K,eS»i*4? 
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taken for the limitation of the possessions or 
reduction of the wealth of the adverse parts ? 

Right of Search applied to the claim 
forward in the second armed neutrality to pre 
the search of vessels under convoy of a man of 
and afterwards to the visiting of American vesse 
search for British suhjects among the crews, is 
substituted for the right of seizing and confisca 
enemies' goods ! Rights of Neutrals is a pure in 
tion substituted for duties of neutrals : these 
"not to do for your enemy what he cannot dc 
himself." Wc so give to neutrals a faculty w 
formerly if they attempted to seize would I 
been met by war. This is the key of the pre 
"complications." By seizing her goods, you 
Kussia by the throat; by your " right -of-seai 
theory, she holds you by the throat. By your cru' 
you would have reduced Russia in a month ; now ; 
line-of-battle ships are powerless against her, and 
can combine the world as the "war" progr( 
against you in an unarmed neutrality. Tliere i: 
escape save in the restoration of the law, no* 
he effected only by the impeachment, that is to 
the stopping* of those who violated it. 

We have Neutralisation, on land as well as at 
Austria is neutral, not by taking part with neit 
but with both ; she is thereby put in possession oi 
provinces of Turkey. 

The Victionnaire de I' Academic has the folloi 
definitions of Neutralization in different editions . 
Editiok of 1798. 
Neutralization ; to neutralise an acid by an alkali, 

ehemistTy." 



* Impediment; troia n»pScSeineBl,te\nK a^^lioito ci 
possession of the power of the state. 



DIPLOMACY AND LAW. 



nitralization also siffiiifies the rendering neuter a terri- 
b town, a vessel. The neutralization of a country is a 
minary to negotiations." ^^J 

BA future edition may give us — ^^^ 

r'Neatralization also raeans the enabling of a country to 
p part in a war by negotiations, to occupy a foreign terri- 
bwith which it is at peace, to convey enemies' goods, and 
ally to apply the ' humanizing principle' to institutions, 
B the warlike principle to negotiations for the common 
eat of Europe." 

tet " Public Opinion" is now about to settle these 
When it was alleged beforehand that 
ton was preparing this catastrophe, Public Opi- 
1 aaid, " Nay, an English Nobleman cannot betray 
t country." The event does occur, and Public 
inion teaches this, " The Nobleman did not do it ; 
I iraa the Aristocracy — therefore 1 will make the 
ilibleman Premier." Again, says the oracle, "Treason 
I all right, but piracy is incorrect. I am going to 
ipalarise it as Public Diplomacy, having told my 
f!k'emier that he is to have no more secret diplo- 
lacy." 

■A third time the sibylline leaves are turned, and 
read "Administbativb Refokm I" The spectacle 
i tragic and burlesque. Thus a people of false 
peech, when smitten, like a wounded viper, stings 
Uelf to death. 

By Diplomacy Russia has risen to what she is. By 
[Hplomacy England has sunk to what she is. That 
Kplomac/ is a concerted ajstem oi »i\v\t"a.'R*iT^ ';s«:to,\ 
b in common by all powers — ^iLxiaava \ista^S.V ^/^ssi^ 
em, (hey against themselves. 
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One proposition lent to me is the " infallibi] 
Muscovite diplomacy." Infallibility ia the quali 
not falling. I have never known a man to 
who is not ever on his guard lest he fall. If Ruaf 
is right, others are not vigilant. Her system i 
therefore based upon fallibility, whilst that of thi 
other governments, rests on infallibility, or igno- 
rance and self-suffieiencT'. 

If yon see a chess-player pitted against a tyro, yw 
will say the one infallibly will win, and the othe; 
will infallibly be beaten : of both the weak man, the) 
is to say the generaliser, may predicate — infallibility 
In the game now being played there is iufallibilitj 
on both sides — of defeat for England, of success fa 
Eu3sia. The theory of infallibility is gathered ou 
of my assertion of Russia's capacity; but capad^ 
works not by a momentary exercise of will. You 
troops must have been disciplined, your treaaurj 
filled, your system organized, and your men formet 
long beforehand, to win a victory. 

Why did Russia wait till July, 1853, to cross tlu 
Pruth — till July, 1854, to sign a neutral conventioi 
with the United States — till the subsequent Oetobefj 
to cage the armies of England and France in tbf 
Crimea, but because each of these schemes had prove 
unsuccessful during every minute of time of the ante 
cedent years ? 

This lime has been employed in perverting yon 
She guided you to Cabul, to Hong Kong, to Acre- 
taught you to blockade without war, to submit ft 
blockade when there was no war — inaugurated con 
claves, conferences and protocols, that nations, like 
minor constituencies, might be sold by their repjs 
Vtatives. She untaught youtVeVia.'s cil'JjUBMfl 
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you a new English dictionaryj* so rendering 
oar power available only for your own undoing. 
She has been toiling while you have been asleep. 
Jiy by day has she seen hopes frustrated, plans over- 
mjwn, instruments broken ; but in this there was 
10 discouragement, nor ean there be till there api>ear9 
Imewhere in Europe a mind equal to her mind. 
riiBsia's history is a. history of discomfitures, — the 
ears and months, and weeks and days, and hours of 
Itful labour are interrupted only at long and rare 
J by raoraents of fruition. Time stands still 
while she does not torture you — you see her 
'hen she sweeps the board, 

e the Barbsriui (Philip) had done nith (Jiem, ttiay 

ans) hnd some dilRculty in comprehending the Onek 

— Xrffer on " German Uaif^," 1812. 



REFORM AND REJIEDY. 

When you speak of " restoring," you indicate tl 
existence of an evil, the will of remedying it, tit 
knowledge of its cause, and the speeification of il 
remedy. It is equivalent to saying, " We suffer, aa 
we must do something ; the suffering comes 
departure from a rule ; we must return to it." Tffl 
is complete and logical. When we say " Reform/ 
■we enunciate the presence of an evil and the design ol 
remedying it, but nothing more. There is the negatifi 
imphcation, that you shall not restorej for otherwiafl 
that word would be used, and that you shall not 
invent, because you are bmited to a change of form. 
You exclude knowledge and originality ; for the past is 
the domain of knowledge, and invention is original 

In dealing with a diseased constitution, the phy- 
sician proposes to restore it to health by assistiag 
nature, that is, by enabling the original law to 
recover ; he must for that purpose be able to separate 
in his own mind, disease from the original law, or the 
state of health. He could not apply to the operation 
the word "reform," because he has no pretension 
to recast the natural functions of the body, and no 
desire to remodel the disorders to which it is subject I 
If a physician on entering a sick chamber said, "I 
am come to reform your colic," the patient would 
811/^ "/ /lad rather not," and the faienia ■w«vA.i ^tn^ 
him to the door. Those -w^io eipect to tsMii, -as-xiA 
propose to cure; if proposing Bomeft.ms ft\^,-acf 
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;e them for doctors, you at least have ao grounds 

complaint if they perform their promise. 

The Philologistj therefore, had not to wait until 

ie measure of 1830 had arrested the progressive 

iuction of the expenditure of the state, and had 

'eased the annual expenses of the military and 

ival establishments by eleven millions, to under- 

id the meaning of the cry, " The bill, the whole 

and nothing but the bill." By the title alone, 

knew " that the measure was an imposture and 

advocates sycophants."* 

Bat let us assume that the title was a mistake, and 

they meant to say restoration of the past, or, at 

iCure of the present. But look at its adjunct, 

ffiamentary." We speak of the reform of a 

xoeauing his eorrection and his restoration 

ty ; no doubt the word is incorrect, but that 

little, because our meaning is correct, for we 

the man's whole conduct. It would be other- 

if we said "monetary reform," "street reform," 

counting-house reform," as if a man were to 

ime honest again, only in respect to coin or 

it- handkerchiefs, or ledgers. In like manner if 

said, " Reform of the State," you might be pro- 

Lg a very desirable end, although using an 

1 term. But when you say " Parliamentary 

I," you exclude the whole ease. If the state re- 

,{|aires rectifying, you must determine in what the 

Ifrong consists, and not select a limb and proceed 

to practise thereon, far less apply the name of 

more than one limb to that upon which you do 

practise. 

The State in England is composed of the Crown 

pgd th e People, the executive Vie\oii^va% \q 'Oasi, tsas., 

^^^^L * Worda of m; own to 013 QCiua\S.'i.\xcnx\&. ^H 
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the control to the other: rectification must bi 
upon their Bcveral fiinctions. The abuse consi 
in an intermediary usurpation, the Farliameut: 
which had grown up, and which had approprii 
the executive functions of the Crown, and 
gnished the control, and therein the rights of 
people. 

Parliament consists of three estates — the 
spiritual, the Lords temporal, and the Community 
(communes) . These three branches are distinct, __ 
placed in wholly dissimilar circumstances ; the fill ^ 
two having beeu virtually extinguished ; the lai 
having usurped over them, whilst, in the words of 
great judge, "it had committed parricide," by destooi 
ing the Corporations out of which it sprung, 
your Parliamentary Reform, you do not touch the fid 
two estates ; and in respect to the third, instead 
reducing it to its due functions, in which alone 
rectification could exist, you positively extend 
authority, and multiply the numbers of those cofrt 
rupted by the process of the suffrage. No oue thoughiC 
of restoring corporate rights to the eomrauuitiw 
represented in Parliament, for no one knew anything 
of what England had been ; they revolved merely in 
the vicious circle of the corrupted thoughts whidl 
have made England what she is; they dealt in old 
clothes, and had no needles or thread but for patch- 
work. 

When people exclude the case upon which they 
have to reason, they fight their battles on abstractioM. 
Here it was put in the shape of Progress — asserted ot 1 
denied. I cannot give a better example of the pep- 
plexity into which the most earnest and able men 
were cast than that of Dr. X.m.o\i -, Ve aK<:eVus&. •&« 
Beform Bill, not for ita mciita, W\.foT •K^ia.t\l.e, -aas^ 
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principle, and not again for its principle, but as 
itroverting the principle whicli he imagined to 
fld opposed to it. He, connecting reform in the 
ite with reform in individuals, would support any 
Sasore of that character, however little it might 
hia special views, because not to do so would 
iply an admission of the principle of all evil — that 
bg3 were not to be improved. Alas ! alas ! those 
Be analogies. 

I have referred to an expression used to my own 

bstitueuts, viz. that Reform was a delusion, and 

eAsrmers sycophants ; that expression, when uttered, 

received with a burst of cheering, which was 

less unanimous than vehement. Amongst the 

imbly there was no lack of liberals, chartists, 

democrats. The reader may be curious to 

' how their assent was obtained to such a 

(position, and especially how one party could be 

Lciliated without the other being offended. It 

because I had succeeded iu explaining to them 

it the Constitution of England was, and conse- 

itly showing them that the existing opinions on 

,h sides were nonsensical ; but I did not content 

lyself with theory : 1 had recourse to practice. On 

rery ease that arose, I returned to them and called 

ir a public expression of their judgment, according 

which I should vote. When they said to me, 

"We elected you, and we trust in you," I answered, 

'" I will not be trusted iu j I am your servant, and it 

38 yonr duty to form your judgment yourselves upon 

jtach particular case." I made no distinction between 

elector and non-elector : I looked to the Borough. 

[I was not slow to tell them, that theii ^■^\ma'tj."^%a -A. 

pa worth, but that it had to 'he ma&e. ol ^'^■^^'Vi 

fabstitating for it judgment, oi wVitV "OQe: »^ "« 
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' nnanimity. They were ready enough to pero 
that this was the mode of reforming, not Par 
ment, but England, Had the Reformers in Par 
ment pursued a similar course, there would h 
been no armies sacrificed in the Crimea, 

What now shall we say of Administrative Refor 
In Parlimentary Reform, there was at least a p 
posal, — the suffrage was to be extended. But in i 
ministrative Reform there is absolutely nothing af 
the sound. It springa from the disasters of war, as \ 
former cry from the burdens of peace. The differei 
between them ia this : that the first was a 
trivancc for attaining office, the second a device 
I wcaping punishment. For the Nation too there i 
\ difference; when they cried out because of hunger, tl 
were served with a stone ; when now they wail 1 
cause of fear, they arc pelted with mud. Whynot! 
something new, if merely for fun? To be alwi 
reasonable, is stupid as well as profitless. 

R«form and Remedy are terms antithetical, j' 
as Diplomacy and Law, The people that speak 
the one cannot have the other. 



MAJORITY AND inNORITY. 

'ICajob is the comparative term of magnus, the 
^rlative being maximus. Minor ia the compara- 
e of parvus, the superlative being minimus. If 
t endoiv our language with the abstraction of 
B comparatiFfi degree, we should enrich it with 
it of the two othera, thus — magnusity, majority, 
d maximitj; parvusity, minority, and minimusity. 
len we could clioose something more rational than 
dddle terms to imply contrast, and take the 
itive or superlative degrees. But why employ 
atin at all? This is the reason. Our constitution 
HOWS nothing of numbers, no man being bound to 
'hat he has not assented to; such a right could 
have been filched from him, by straight- 
brward and English speech. 




SELF AND IDEA. 



Self is that consciouB, thinking thing, which : 
sensible or conscious of pleasure and pain^ capable! 
happiness or misery, and so is concerned for itself 
far as that consciousness extends. 

On such a definition the following comment 
not be inappropriate. 

The ordinary words of language, and our commc 
use of them, would have given no light into 
nature of our idea, if considered with attentiou, 

The definition and the comment are equally tl 
of Locke. 

The self of each is the man of all, which 
other than idea, when we take it mentally. 

In Latin the pronoun ipse is self; in Greek, Hot! 
the latter we have adopted at once for idea, identity, 
and idiot. Identity is, then, the abstraction of self, 
as is selfishness. So true is it that the ordinal; 
words of a language give no light as to the natnie tS 
our ideas. 

If self be each man, we cannot speak of it hnt 
with reference to the particular individual; yon 
must ask what that self is. But we use the word 
only to get rid of the object ; making it general, it 
becomes nonsense, and so affords the materials for 
constructing sentences. I subjoin a few, and shall 
bo obliged to any scholar to put them into Latin 
or into Greek, 



" Sdf'loie, ray liege, is not so viio a sia ea sA^-i 
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rhe fondness we have for self, and the relations whioli 
r tilings have to mirseives, furnish another long branch 
rejudice." — JFaitK. 

What could the most aspirins selfish man desire more, 
) he to form the notions of u Being to whom he could 
immend 'bxmseliV—AMkfnt. 

" Oftlimes nothing profits more 
Than seK-esteem, grounded on just and right. 
Well managed."— Jtfi/ioH. 

" Unless sHf-ckarih/ he sometimes a vice. 
Anil to defend ourselves it he a sin." 

Shakespean, "Otiielk." 

" Alfls 1 while we are wrapt in foggy mist 
Of our aeJf-love." — -Sidney. 

<A fatal self-importance, such as defeats the design and 
troys the force of religion." — South. 

^Are not these strange self-delusions, and yet attested by 
nnon experience?" — South. 

" He walks with that aelf-ehnin about his neck 
Which he foreswore." — Sliaheipeare. 

r Coniiilence, as apposed to modesty and distinguished 
p decent assurance, proceeds from self-opinion occa- 
ned by ignorance." — Collier on Coiijidence. 

r Self-sufficiency proceeds from inexperience."— vi(W*«o«. 

I'll may he thought that TJljtsses here is too ostentatious, 
I that he dwells more than modesty allows upon his own 
bttiplishments i but self-praise is sometimes no fault." — 



'e have " aelf-culture," aa implying the highest 
; "seif-govenimeiit, " as iaY^\Y\"n^ ■C&t^i'iRX. w«i.- 
I of society. We speaV oi b. -^e-cfto^ -«Va\»a 
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"another self" as the person least selfish, -when 
he is a person doubly selfish, or would be, imleas 
apply to the word two opposite meanings. Whi 
would we be in mathematics, if a single figure repi 
seated two numbers ? Where are we in moi-ala, wK 
every sign represents two meanings, and when 
on multiplj-ing these signs, and esteem ourselves 
in their multiplicity ? 

The display of that character to which we 
the word selfish principally occurs in the irri 
manifested by people when they are found to 
wrong, or said to be in the wrong : there their si 
love is wounded. But why should we call this wj 
love ? Love is an affection of the mind which 1 
esteem pure and holy; it cannot exist without 
spect J here it is distrust that is awakened, and c 
tempt that is exhibited. If we really loved oui-selvi 
that love would be excited in an opposite a 
by the discovery of error — excited to gratitude 
filled with satisfaction ; what benefit ao great as ti 
discovery of an error? "\Yhat benefactor like Iffll 
who shows ua we are wrong? 

A pronoun — for self does not stand for more — coW 
verted into an adjective, and then that adjective con- 
verted into a substantive, is certainly a wonderfiillj 
dexterous feat, more befitting a clown in a panto- 
mime than a philologist or a philosopher; we repeat 
the performance twenty times a day, without claim- 
ing fee, or exciting vnerriment. 

Every man is of course himself, and no one else] 
each "self" is different, and the "self" of to-dij 
may l>c another "self" to-raorrow, yea, the nesi 
moment; for a man may be entirely altered by a re- 
Section, or a word. His " Be\6aY«ics6" wmi^ ^ 
with bis "self, " and therefore tis " seVn^V^ieai' \ 
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.t selfislinesa from hour to hour, and so is each 

selfishness. 

le word is of puritanical origin. It is a specimen 

leir logic, and has preserved to us a trait of their 

With them it was a desterous implica- 

of their mcroBeness to the doctriual taint of 

Bature. We apply it not to the nature of 

but to pai-ticular acts. When we say " a man 

ilfish " we mean that he is ungenerous ; but we 

ourselves with the vagueness and incorrect- 

which belong to our habits, of which the word 

la sign. 

A synonym for selfishness is egotism, which in 

[lish is I-ism or I-ishuess. Why then do we not 

manism or manishness ? Why again do you not 

lieiahness or yoiiislmess ? It would be the proper 

if we applied it to others. If we spoke of 

itaskneas and trecisbness, we would know little of 

,ay, and be unable to cat beama for our houses ; 

is only when we are dealing with our own souls 

it we give loose to these propensities. 

The Latins had their "self," "ipse," and they 

iCmetracted a word out of it by carrying it to the 

iperlative degree. It was to them a logical joke. 

It meant "very." " Ipsissima verba," we translate 

" the very words." 

What is the meaning of abusing a man because he 

I himself? If he has done wrong, specify it. Do 

not allow him to escape upon a generality, and do 

descend yourself to Abigail gossip. It would 

he to degrade language to call such au expression — 

erroneous. All we can say is, it is silly. Error is 

8 respectable word, for it implies the counterpart to 

triat is true. 

Sir Wiliiam Temple TeWVei 'Cns, \r,tkv "to. '^so 
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fitahion : " You reproach the man as selfish 
cares only for cue person, how much more n 
hensible must I he who care for thonsands I" 

Let any one put himself back a couple of centi 
while this word was as yet unspoken : at that 
indeed none of the words bad been spoken ' 
wliicli we have been dealing. Let him then ima 
the difference in the eonreraation of neig-hfaon 
vulgarity gone from talk, charitable and ne 
hourly feelings uaobliterated, at least by u 




REALIZE. 

It is a necessity, a paiDful one indeed, to include 
Briw in this dismal catalogue. The verb is essen- 
jaUy the word of man, where he lingers, after being 
tpelled from the substantive. Latterly we have 
Kiverted by the cheap addition of a Greek termina- 
KBi many of the substantives of our invention into 
erba ; and simultaneously we have given to neuter 
tebs an active sense, and conceive there is neither 
bfiurdity nor solecism in saying " to fraternize," or 
to originate." 

"Beal" is an adjective formed out of "thing" 
Vi), and which, if we could but use our native 
lagaage in so disrespectful a manner, would be 
'thing-ish" or "thing-al," making the verb 
'thing-ize." Our meaning, when we employ it, 
t " true." " Really " and " truly " are synonymous. 
Why then do we not say " true-lize ?" It is always 
he same story. The ludicrous aud the false must be 
Eigoised in a foreign garb — the homage, if you like, 
f vice to virtue, but homage and assassination at 
ttoe. 
"Real," to suit our eclectic fancies, comes into 
play as antithesis to "ideal," and so you get dis- 
itaction between the thing nnd the idea of the thing ; 

t disjunction between the substance and the sign; 
o manners of speaking of the same object, and the 
Belightful flightiness to which such a laxity of . 
tapression gives birth. 
' Graver spirits however feo^ft m-^o^ '^'a V'^jii^^ 
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mindediiess, aud logic, no longer rejecting the fall 
reduces it into due order. There you have "resl 
contradistinguished from " verbal " (formerly tl 
distinction was with "nominal"), which is admii 
ting that "verbal" is not real: a conclusion wliid 
cannot be controverted, but a condition which 
was the object of logic to caase to cease. Logic itse 
is the verbal science, the knowledge of the use 
words, in which of course consists the right uae 
reason. 

When we say " assets to realize," " let me reahi 
that," we have to do with a mad language, but i 
necessarily with individuals who are mad, becai 
their meaning, though absurdly expressed, is mi 
mistakeable. They mean to pocket or to imderstant 
It is quite diflerent when it comes to reaction CA 
their own thoughts, and when boarding-school 
prate about " realizing their ideas," or when clergy-l 
men preach about " mau's realizing God," tha^ 
you have full-blown imbecility, if not blasphemy. 

We are now told, and of course we believe, thU ' 
we are iu an age of reality, or, as the Prench say, J 
of "actuality," — "an age palpitating" therewith. I ] 
turn for assistance in this dilemma to a logical arch- 1 
bishop, and I find, on his authority, that the reality of 
the age springs from a total ambiguity of the toagne. 
Here are specimens : — 

"certain terms which are peculiarly tiABia 

TO BE USED AMBIGDOUSLT. 



"Argument 


Case 


Expect 


Authority 


Cause 


Experience 


Can 


Certain 


Falsehood 


Capable 


Cliurc\i 


(S^ 


Capital 


Election 


Gos^A 



ce 


Pay 


Sin 


tical 


Peraon 


Sincerity 


asaibility 


Possible 


Sincere 


fference 


Preach 


Tendency 


>ur 


Priest 


Truth 




Profits 


Value 




Reasou 


Wealth 


sssary 


Kcgeneration 


Why 




Rent 


Whence 




Same 


Wages.-" 


libishop Whately deals however only in 


a matters, 


and has no thought of what lies 


. But if, 


according to him, 


"one," "sin," 


ame," are 


ambiguoufl expressions, what must 



inherent in all the " ties," 
"enses," "isms," and "ites"? 



TO GENERALIZE. 

Genius is the class superior to species. Wessy 

"special" or "specific," and "specially," as meaning 
to particularize, that is, to exclude everything but 
what is before us. To generalize must therefore be 
to exclude the case that is before us, and in that 
consists all reasonings at this time. 

Out of " general" it will be impossible to make tba 
verb if you follow the seuse, because " general" itsdl 
includes all that you can say. No operation of th» 
mind can alter the words general or particulaAj! 
The verb "to generalize" implies the making ofj 
something general which was not so before, which i* , 
impossible — yet you do it. No, you say you do it. 

Take it by the results. Your grand process must 
have been applied to your great affairs. Into what 
condition have you geueralized yourselves in 
Europe? 

I knew that that condition would come ; and how 
did I know it? — By knowing your process of 
generalization. I knew not only that the nation 
as an aggregate could be so misled, but that there 
would not be found five individuals within it to 
perceive the process or to combine to resist it. The 
habit of looking away from the matter presented to 
him is as inveterate and as universal as speech j and 
no more can a distinct proposition be accepted hj 
a people so situated than a grammatical phraM 
bo uttered where solecism -preiiaiXa. lio'Cn a 
««l/eMiied— false metKod, false gtammat, ajA-« 
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these false terms. If Russia has you in her hands^ 
it is not because of her dexterity of dealing, but 
because of her simplicity of perception. She does 
not generalize. She has men capable of planning 
and executing,"'^ because, on the one hand, she has a 
tongue in which that word could not be rendered ; 
because, on the other, she has men who have sounded 
the depths of European reason, and know how to 
use it. 

* ''Lord John Bussell has that degree of imagination which, 
though evinced rather in sentiment than expression, still enables 
him to generalize from the details of his reading and experience, 
and to take those comprehensiye views, &c." — Coningshy, (See 
Negotiations at Vienna, passim,) 

*'Be£use to bow before shadows and worship phrases ; denounce 
to a perplexed and disheartened world the frigid theories of a 
generalizing age that have destroyed the individuality of man." — 
^^onMigsbff^ last paragraph. 



rORMULAS FOR TESTING WORDS. 

In chronic diseaaes the first principle is to revmi 
habits. In regard to words, we are not aware th 
we have any : try to detect them, and you will fii 
tbem. Then do you follow the same method, sj 
reverse habits. 

Our habit is to ascertain the meaning of a wor 
and then use it ; the reTerse is, to ascertain wheth 
that meaning ha correct, and if not so, not to use i 

This point conceded, we enter into an entirely ni 
field of research. The terms of onr language a 
instantly converted into historical monumen 
metaphysical reagents, philosophical tests, politii 
engines, and keys to individual character. These ( 
the active elements which we have drawn forth frc 
the slough of phrases, maxims, principles, dogm: 
and opinions. The occasion of study is presented 
us in every sound that vibrates. This is logic, t 
first of sciences, the knowledge of words. 

Our language is the Saxon and the Norm 
French.* The discriminating point between th( 
is, the adoption of classical terms into the latter, 
that the English is composed partly of quickeni 
partly of dead matter : it is a living body joined 
a corpse. The first point therefore to ascertain 
whether a term be Saxon or Norman. In the fi: 
case you may trust to it if its functions have i 

* The Noruiflu anil tliu Saxon wcto Vne aame Iftngia^, '\ 
fonaer recnived in its poasogB thiong\\ ISoraiKaas ton ii\iia>BsA. 
^ueat whioh has gitaa it its pMiulioi ctiaraoWc. 
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deranged by the introduction of a Norman J 
onym, or if it has not heen subjugated to j 
li&cations by the habits of Norman syntax : 
instance, freedom associated with liberty; self j 
h egotism, and changed to selfish and selfishnesB, ' 
the aecoud case it haa immediately to be laid on , 
dissecting-table. It either has a Sason synonym, 
t has not : it is either a superfluous terra, or it ii 
. On either affirmative you cast it aside; you 
y proceed further on the double negative; then 
1 have to trace it back to the Greek or Latin from 
ich it is derived, and you will invariably find it to 
a forgery. It will be understood that I am 
laking not of objects known, and for which a new 
m ia sought, but of ideas existing in and by the 

This sifting will at once exclude all substantives 
ding in ion and ce ; all those terminating in ism 
A He ; all substantives originally metaphorical, and 
en used absolutely ; and all verbs neuter rendered 
tive by t;:e. You will further discard all words 
tnsferred from one class to another of the parts 
speech : such as verbs made out of substantives, or 
teversd; adjectives made out of substantives and 
lyerhs ; substantives reman ufactured out of the so- 
rmed adjectives. 

The clearance thus eSccted may appear at first 
ght to amount to a paralysis of the language itself; 
it I am here proposing precautions in reference to 
mns that our own thoughts may not be misled, 
nee a man is secure against being mastered by 
ams in himself, he can freely use any terms he 
kes in speaking to others. Besides, in dvsttM'iv'Li'ij,, 
lu nde will cover all. To d\s^eii?.e. o't^'j -nS.'Ow -sNsrA. 
eapeT&iioxta — for every foliac^ \a a. su^tV^"^^ ^ 
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no case will sense suffer from "laconiam." Oi| 
prevailing sin is volubility, and that includes all 
others. 

Once at a country -house, where several 
of literary distinction were assembled, it was pro 
posed, that every evening one of the party shod! 
bring a remarkable passage from some author to re« 
One evening the passage selected was the letter 
Sir W. Johns on the American war, in the form of 
letter to the Athenians, during the war of the 
It was judged that the lirst poilion of it was a hapj 
imitation of the ancient style, but that the spirit 
lost in the continuation. I begged to be allowed 
read the letter with some alteration the next evei 
Tiie sense appeared to the listeners precisely 
same; but it was acknowledged, with surprise, 
the character of the first portion of the letter wM 
preserved throughout, I had merely substituted ■ 
few Saxon words in lieu of the JJorman or classicalj 
and so restored to an imitation of Greek its Greek 
character by the exclusion of Greek terms. Th8 
resemblance of noble tongues is in their own sim- 
plicity and originabty ; nothing can make the one' 
look leas like the other than caricatures aud mask^' 
which foreign words must always be, and more espfr: 
cially when borrowed from themselves. - I 

There is but one class of my feilow-conntrymen,! 
and that an infinitely minute one, prepared hj'' 
their previous studies to accept my distinction— 
those who have mastered the Currency laws, Tbej 
understand how a nation can be befooled by un- 
meaning terms; they know the efi'ects of mixing 
two kinds of Currency, and passing them off as one. 
The Saxon stands to theli^oimati, ii.&"\viciM.T cac^ 
tioa, tho Jactal to the rags 5 aaii i^. ™\;i.ft -aiBBS! 
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. that the two are convertible. The persons 

to know that they are not, and that an 

mcy calling for this performance would lay 

pie the empire; ao the performance of this 

I convertibility in regard to speech has 

trupt the common sense of each in- 

ibishop Whately haa hit upon but not improved 

Bit ; he has however shown the non-sequitur 

bgs when the terms derived from these two 

8 are interwoven and made to appear to float 

k each other : — 

Ib Engliah langTiage is, perlinps, the more suitable for 
jr o! petiiio prmeipii,f roui its being formed from two 
F'lai^ages, and tbua abounding in syiiuuynioils 
I, which have no resembluace in sound, and no 
in etymology ; ao that a sophist may bring forward 
an expressed in words of Saxon origio, and give 
pon for it the very same proposition stated in words 
lan origin ; e, g. to allow every man an unbounded 
L of speech, must always be, on the whole, advan- 
\ to the State ; for it is highly conducive to the 
1 of the community, that each individual should 
SgSy a liberty perfectly unlimited of expressing his aenti- 
Jnts."* 

"Whilst this writer points out this double refraction 
of our tongue aa favourable to the sophist, another 
jWriter, who appears to have occupied the field of the 
iEnglish language, considers it as its beauty and its 
excellence ; according to Mr. Trench, the Latin fur- 
Jiishes " the goodly aud polished hewn stones to the 
.Bpiritaal building," whilst the Saxon furnishes "the 
mortar to tbc house." 

I was first startled into tke coQ^.CiCfasas.'ss. 'i'v '^t, 

' Elements oiliOguii^.A^'^ ^^^^^^^^H 
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iuanitj' of these same polished and hewn stones, ! 
being called upon to explain to a Turk a discufisiod 
that was going on between two Europeans. Aitw 
making the attempt in vain, and attributing my 
failure to ignorance of the language, I applied to a 
learned Orientalist, and discovered that the laoguagB 
had no synonyms for the words employed in the d^ 
cussion, I then began to consider what they really 
meant in English, and I saw that the Tuj'kish waa A 
language available only to clothe a positive meaning. 
Turning then to our best modern authors (it was 4 
volume of Robertson I began with), and dissectiii^ 
the parts of each sentence, it was at once wonderful, 
ludicrous, and lamentable, to view the wide waste of 
words spread before me. There can be no mwB 
extraordinary sight or instructive study than an, 
English sentence, as at present written and readJ 
Even as I write, a passage meets my eye, inserted i4|| 
a newspaper as a notable thing, under the head oti 
" Thought and Action." It is a quotation frosu 
Mrs. Jamicson's Commonplace Book, and runs m 
follows : — ij 

" Those who have the largest horizon of thought, the most'- 
esteuded vision in regard to the relation of tilings, are not 
remarkahle for self-reliance and ready judgment. A BiH 
who Bees limitedly and clearly is more sure of himself, and 
more direct in his deahngs with circumstances and witfc 
others, than a man whose many-sided capacity embreces W 
immense extent of objects and oi/ecWonj— just as, they ssjt 
a horse with blinkers more surely chooses his path, sod ^ 
less likely to shy." 

Surely a nation must be smitten with madness, 

when amongst it a single individual can be found to 

hoid up judgment to contempt -, -jet ■Ca«, Sa i 'c^ 

and no exception. ^^H 
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Our habits of thought, even half a century ago, 
were thus described hj one of our few valuable 
writers, Smollet: — 

By our present mode of education we are forcibly 
warped from the bias of nature, until even our thinking 
fccultyis diverted into an unnatural channel. We are changed 
into creatures of art and affectation ; our perception is 
abused ; our senses perverted ; our mnids lose their force 
■□d flavour — tUl the soul sinks into a kind of idiotism, and 

diverted by toys and baubles, enlivened by a quick suc- 
seaaion of trivial objects, that glisten, glance, and dance 
^efere the eye — like an infant kept awake and inspirited by 

s Bound of a rattle." 

The cause of this imbecile condition he refers to a 
word, " education," that is to say, to a nonentity. 
"" yonug, of course, become like the old, as they 
sre brought up — in other words — as they grow up. So 
far as he is concerned — causa latet. If you have 
riUy speech, you must have silly men ; for silly is the 



To prevent misprision, I have a final remark to 
Boake upon the verb. I have pointed out, on the cue 
lumcl, the energy of that part of speech, as marking 
Uie excellence of a tongue ; and on the other, the 

ibstitntion of abstract ■ nouns for it, as destroying 
ihs perception ui the speaker and the hearer of that 

'faieh is being done. I would not be understood, 
however, as saying this absolutely, but only as indi- 
cating a means to an end, in reference to the lan- 
guages in use in the West. That end may be attained 
by other means, and is so throughout one half of the 
human family, whose language is mono -syllabic. 
Having no syntax, they have no conjugations, 
and no verbs, but then they ha.ve no a\i%\,t*R^<so».- 
Tbeir laagtiage, or rather tlicir wnt\ii^, ^a ^^ CRWSi- 
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terpart of external nature. The juxtaposition sup- 
plies the clue, and the connection is worked out by 
a mental process almost mathematical, suggested 
on the spur of the moment; and to this cause I 
would refer the longevity of China. 

Whoever will for a time put in practice the above 
simple rules, cannot fail to make the discovery, that 
the value of a tongue lies in anything but its rich- 
ness ; that it is no less important to obtain simplicity 
and distinctness in the terms of speech than in the 
signs of nimiber; and that a tongue approaches to 
perfection in proportion as it ceases to be a vehicle 
for fallacy. 



TO THE READER. 

No one has followed me thus far without some 
Bp^e of assent or concurrence, and to him I may 
IdresB myself no longer imperBonally. 
The task which I have undertaken is one not to be 
sformcd by means of type. Theories may be pro- 
nlgated by writing. They ean be undone only by 
You must have the man before you, so as 
be able to judge by all the aids which Nature has 
forded us in countenance, configuration, expression, 
id intonation, no less than by the absolute enuncia- 
iOf thought, to adjust yourself to his state, or 
his train of reasoning. As well might you 
a patient labouring under a bodily disease by a 
When similar attempts have been made, the 
I not been used : it has always been interchange 
speech, the record of which only has reached us 
irough the pen. 

My attempt is not one of choice. I am impelled 
Hot only by the sight of the disease, but also by 
the prospect of its consequent ruin : if it can do no 
good, at least it can do no harm. There are chronic 
ailments where cure is possible only by making the 
patient his own physician. In these it is not medi- 
caments that have to he administered, but aliments 
that have to he avoided, and a discipline that has 
to be adopted. In such cases an exposition in print 
may supersede clinical practice and a ^harmacoQceia. 
That is our case. Tken it leqra^ea, vc\. 'iW, S^-wS. v&.- 
itance, that the individuaV sVioiiiii "W ^"^-iX";- "^^^^ "^'^^ 
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b in a suffering state, and know that his craving foi 
food is not a sign of health. The first point can h« 
achieved only by the voice. Tliat gained, print maj 
be of service, because the man is then looking on) 
for what he can get to supply his need, 

Something may further be done where curiosity it 
actiTe, and I am not without hope that the perusn^ 
of these pages may lead to a partial perception ct 
error, by which the mind may be launched on did 
voyage of reaearch, in a direction the reverse of thw 
in which has hitherto been considered to lie tH 
goal of discoverj'. M 

The nets which I have endeavoured to untie £q 
my countrymen are not formed of those distindl 
strands which the acute fingers of sophists havespl%| 
and the difficulty of untying them is increased by till 
rottenness of the material. Against this is howend 
to be placed an advantage, so far as the supplyin^K 
motive goes, in this, that the nets wove by domeetin 
dialecticians have passed into the hands of foreiglj^ 
fiBhermen, It is not the clearness of our judicil 
sight that is at stake, but the well-being of c 
domestic hearths. Life and property are for eadljl 
us contingent on the clearing of our terms. 
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